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TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
XLVIIL. 

THE power of the Lord is the same in all; ts over all, 
and doth reach the good in all; praised be the Lord for 
ever ! Euias HIcks. 

A passage from one of his letters, or sermons. Sent us by a cor- 


respondent, who remarks that “ he preached nearly to the end of his 
life without being charged with ‘ unsoundness.’ ”’ 


INSCRIPTION FOR THE ENTRANCE TO A WOOD. 
STRANGER, if thou hast learned a truth which needs 
No school of long experience, that the world 
Is full of guilt and misery, and hast seen 
Enough of all its sorrows, crimes, and cares 
To tire thee of it, enter this wild wood 
And view the haunts of Nature. The calm shade 
Shall bring a kindred calm, and the sweet breeze 
That makes the leaves dance, shall waft a balm 
To thy sick heart. Thou wilt find nothing here 
Of ali that pained thee in the haunts of men, 
And made thee loathe thy life. The primal curse 
Fell, itis true, upon the unsinning earth, 
But not in vengeance. God hath yoked to guilt 
Her pale tormentor, misery. Hence, these shades 
Are still the abodes of gladness; the thick roof 
Of green and stirring branches is alive 
And musical with birds that sing and sport. 
— William Cullen Bryant. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
CO OPERATION : COMMONWEALTH. 


As a rule, we are generally very shy of the word ‘‘ Com- 
munism,’’ and we regard with aversion such an arrange- 
ment of society as it is supposed toimply. We recall with 
horror the scenes in Paris, in 1871, under the so-called 
Commune, and we dismiss with our dismissal of their 
recollection the idea that all the members of any com- 
munity could ever be expected to unite their labors for 
the general good. 

Yet it is true that in the account we have of the early 
Christians, (Acts 12: 44), it is recorded that after the 
day of Pentecost, the ‘‘believers’’ in Christ ‘* were 
together and had all things common,’’ they ‘sold their 
possessions and goods, and parted them to all, according 
as any man had need’’; also, (4: 32) the statement 
is repeated,—‘‘ the multitude of them that believed’’ in 
the Christian doctrine ‘‘ were of one heart and soul, and 
not one of them said that aught of the things which he 
possessed was his own ; but they had all things common.”’ 
But while it is true that we have this account of the early 
Christians, we do not account it an example for us, in our 
day. Plainly—we say, in dismissing the account—they 
were a visionary and theoretical little company of unprac- 
tical people, and it was soon found that their plan, con- 
ceived in the flush of religious fervor, would not answer. 

When we turn away from the idea of codperation, of 
uniting our efforts for the common good, we are obliged 
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to direct our movement to that which is the alternative 
idea. This alternative is individual competition, each for 
himself, and none for all,—the 
‘* simple plan 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can ’’— 


| and we no sooner see this pian of life than we recognize it 


as a system long known among men, and never considered 
a truly Christian one. It has been, in fact, the stimulation 
of individual greed which has been productive of infinite 
cruelty, oppression, and misery,—a system, indeed, which 
has been employed to trample down not merely the weak, 
but even those who were less strong than the strongest, 
and to injure if not destroy in this process that which we 
recognize in the teachings of Jesus Christ as noble and 
beautiful. It becomes evident in a moment that the 
spring of this system is Self, and that the Self motive, 
thoroughly carried out, is the bane and the destroyer of 
Christian life. In the experience of the world, in fact, 
it is the repression of this Self system which has been 
found to be necessary, in order that progress should be 
made. The unchecked rule of individual greed has been 
forced to give way to a rule, more or less imperfect as yet, 
that the common good must be respected as an object ot 
the highest concern. It has resulted that men never did 
so much for each other as now. The ‘‘ brotherhood ot 
man’’ was never so much declared, and never so much 
regarded. Formerly it was the rule to leave the perishing 
to perish ; nowit is the rule to try to rescue them. 

In Boston, recently, Prince Kropotkin, one of those 
Russians who have that logical mind which those who 
call themselves Anglo-Saxons (often with little blood of 
Angles or Saxons in their veins) sometimes find irritating, 
spoke in one of the churches. Hereferred to the Golden 
Rule. He recognized the fundamental and conclusive 
force of this rule of action, and praised the noble stand- 
ard which the Christian religion sets forth in proclaiming 
it as itsstatement of morals. Then he dealt with the doc- 
trine which was mentioned above, the theory that men 
will not work for the common good, and therefore each 
must strive for his own advantage. He severely charac- 
terized the scientific statement of later years, that of the 
‘* struggle for existence,’’ as being absolutely opposed to 
the Golden Rule. ‘‘ How can you say that you love your 
neighbor as you love yourself, if you are trying, in the 
rivalry of trade in superior strength or wealth, to drive 
your neighbor to the wall? How can you say that you 
love your neighbor as yourself, if with the next breath 
you say the weakest must die out, and only the strongest 
most survive ?’’ 

In illustration of his subject, he presented some famil- 
iar examples to show that really it was not the selfish 
creatures who best survived. Turning to the so-called 
‘¢ inferior races,’’ he asked, ‘‘ which of the inferior races 
of animals increases and succeeds? Is it those who are 
living on the altruistic theory, where each bears the bur- 
den of the other, or is it those who are living—each pair, 
perhaps—for itself alone?’’ It is these latter, he de- 
clared, who fail, who die out. ‘‘ The lions and tigers, 
the animals which segregate themselves and refuse to live 
in a common life, gradually disappear from the face of 





the earth. It is the codperative commonwealths, the bees 
and the ants,—we may even say it of the sociable parrots 
and the various races of monkeys,—it is they who, if their 
conditions are in the least such as nature has given them, 
enlarge and grow strong.”’ 

There is surely some truth in this. It is certain that 
no famiiy, no neighborhood, no nation, is so strong as 
that which, like the bees and the ants, is united in feeling, 
and mutually helpful in method. If this be true, why not 
admit its truth? Why, after all, should we not hope that 
in time the world will uniformly direct its labors for the 
common good, and even the common account? Prince 
Kropotkin was preaching this sermon. His theory of 
morals is founded on the theory of the human family. 
*« He really supposes, what every pulpit affects to believe, 
that men are brothers, made in one nature, and that they 
must bear one another’s burdens. As one bud in an elm 
tree has its duties and its relations to every other part of 
that elm-tree, and as the whole elm tree has its duties and 
relations to every bud,’’ so he conceives of a codperative 
commonwealth, a state in which each shall honestly do 
his share for the common account, and in which therefore 
none shall suffer from either laziness on one hand, or 
greed on the other. 

To ‘* have all things common,”’ as the early Christians 
had, is evidently a system far distant. Yet we now have 
some things in that way. Our government, except so far 
as the Self influences abuse it, isin common. So is edu- 
cation. So is religion—for all is free. We have public 
institutions for the defective—asylums, hospitals, homes. 
We build light-houses, station lightships, provide coast 
life-guards, all forthe common account. There are police 
for the common protection. There are roads and streets 
for the common use. There are lights which shine for all. 
There are fountains at which all may drink. The cities 
and towns provide the water supply, which all may share 
by making their contribution to its cost. 

So much we already do. It may be questioned how 
much is feasible, but it cannot be questioned that so far 
we have been going along the line of Christian codpera- 
tion, and away from the doctrine of a hideous ‘‘ struggle 
for existence,’’ the ‘‘survival’’ of the strongest and 
most selfish. It is more safe to believe that the way of the 
future lies directly ahead than directly backward,—more 
reasonable that we shall persevere in the development of 
the system of common helpfulness than abandon it for its 
opposite, its logical alternative. A community inspired 
with patience, honesty, and brotherly-kindness would be 
not different from a family similarly inspired. Unques- 
tionably, the Christian aspiration of our time is toward a 
larger measure, and a still increasing measure, of common 
concern and common endeavor. It is the men who, not 
exalting themselves, turn their gifts to the common ac- 
count that we love. However we may bow to Mammon, 
there is hardly one who is his sincere friend, at heart. In 
the long run it is impossible for that influence to prevail 
which the human mind naturally regards with aversion. 

a. Ot. F. 


WHENEVER any man believes that God has given him 
a work to do, that belief becomes the great motive of his 
labor. It does not exclude the others ; but it overshadows 
and, as it were, includes them. Still the man may find 
the work delightful, and may expect frora it a great re- 
sult ; but, when you ask him why he does it, he rises from 
his happy toil, and points back to where God stands be- 
side the gate, and says, ‘‘ He sent me.’’ However he 
might love the work, whatever advantage he might look 
for from it, he would have no right to be doing it if God 
had not sent him.—PAi/dips Brooks 
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‘«* CONVERSIONS.”’ 

Two prominent religious professors in England, Andrew 
Murray and Hugh Price Hughes,—the latter well known 
to many on this side,—have each recently written a 
pamphlet, or article, with the title, ‘‘ The Dearth of Con- 
versions.’’ The two pamphlets have been sent ‘‘ to every 
Friend’s household ’’ in London Yearly Meeting, by two 
Friends, George Cadbury, of Birmingham, and Jonathan 
B. Hodgkin, of Darlington. The pamphlets were not 
altogether endorsed by these Friends, but apparently they 
were anxious that their general nature should be made 
known. The Sritish Friend, in an article in its last 
issue, reviews them, and after admitting that preaching is 
too often not marked by spiritual force and unction, says : 

‘*At the same time we can hardly feel that either 
writer treats the subject quite as it needs to be treated. 
The assumption, which both appear to make, that the 
only ‘ conversion’ of which any account need be taken is 
that of the sudden and startling kind, is not in accordance 
with the facts of our own Society at least, where devout 
and Christlike and radiant lives have been lived by men 
and women who have known indeed many times of spir- 
itual refreshing and renewal, but who cannot point to any 
one moment as the crisis of their lives. The Spirit blow- 
eth where and how it listeth, and we greatly err if we at- 
tempt to force it through channels of man’s contriving. 
The converting and transforming power of God is not to 
be tied down to one particular mode of operation. In 
outward form there was little in common between the 
spiritual experiences of Isaiah and Job, of Peter and Paul, 
of John and Augustine; yet the same Divine spirit 
changed the lives of all. 

‘«And again, we cannot admit the idea that the sole 
converting agency which needs to be considered is that of 
preaching. George Fox got no good from preachers ; 
Stephen Grellet was turned into another man by no words 
of human speech. Many of us have found in the silence 
of a living assembly of worshippers a Power present with 
us, remaking, moulding us, that needed no words of man 
to bring it nearer. 

‘And thirdly, we miss in these papers any adequate 
recognition of the principle that ‘ by their fruits ye shall 
know them,’—that it is not by mere professions of con- 
version, but by the lives led by its members, that the suc- 
cess of a church can alone be really judged. Too often, 
we fear, the ‘converted’ church member, even when the 
early experience has been real, lapses into formal religion, 
is selfish and grasping in business, keen for his own dig- 
nity in the church; while many more truly Christlike 
disciples are too humble and timid to make the formal pro- 
fession. And this means, surely, that the attempt to measure 
spiritual life by statistics must always prove delusive.’’ 

In the Friend, London, several communications on 
the subject have been printed.—from William Tallack, 
and others. One of these, which strikes us as being of 
special interest, follows: 

To the Editor of The Friend: A few days since I re- 
ceived the two small pamphlets entitled, ‘‘ The Dearth of 
Conversions,’’ to which you drew attention in your issue 
of the 8th October. Those who distributed these papers 
sent with them a practical apology, or at least an admis- 
sion that they were not prepared to endorse every passage 
in them. One passage relative to joining the army in 
time of national danger and another suggesting a special 
kind of address for a formal morning service, and one of 
a different character for the evening, were no doubt 
amongst those with which they were not in sympathy. 
But the gist of the pamphiet is that the absence of public 
confession of sin to some man or men is regarded as a 
sign of weakness or disease in the Church of Christ. 
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It is evidently the ardent desire of the writers to see 
these so-called ‘‘sudden conversions’’ with ‘¢ visible 
results’’ in all places of worship. What I would ask is 
this: Is it the desire of those who distributed these papers 
to witness these painfully sensational, hysterical, and 
theatrical scenes in our meetings such as those that have 
taken place in Salvationist gatherings at Geneva and else- 
where, and also at the revival meetings of the colored 
races in America? The effect of such scenes taking place 
would be that many of our older as well as our younger 
members would cease to attend our meetings, but would 
seek to worship in less stormy surroundings, where know- 
ledge and truth were thought to be worth something, and 
reason and intellect were appealed to. 

The lower classes in this country, and the lower races 
generally, from lack of education and culture, have little 
aptitude for continuous thought. They have been un- 
accustomed to restrain their feelings and passions, and 
for generations they have lived irregular lives of excite- 
ment. ‘Thus it is only natural that they should still long 
for excitement and stirring incident after having associ 
ated themselves with some religious body. The fervid 
utterances of such persons may have a stimulating effect 
upon those of a like nature, but they have indeed a very 
different effect upon their more cultured hearers. There 
is nothing more distressing than to listen to rude speech 
and inapt simile, and seeming familiarity with and irrever- 
ence respecting holy things. 

As men and women, in the course of a generation or so, 
come to live more sober, righteous, aud God -fearing lives, 
excitement has no longer its old charm for them, and 
loses its influence. The erratic and chaotic are no longer 
regarded as peculiarly the act of God, for law and order 
are appreciated. They realize, with the Psalmist of old, 
that ‘*the /aw of the Lord is perfect, converting the 
soul.’” Then may not the lack of sensational confession 
of sin, or what has been termed by the writers of these 
pamphlets ‘‘ the dearth of conversions,’’ be regarded, not 
as a sign of disease, but as a positive sign of progress in 
our race, of a step upward in each individual ? 

The whirl of life grows faster ; the desire and clamour 
for notoriety and sensation grow greater, but is there 
not a great danger that the still, small voice may be 
drowned by the blatant blare of the trumpet and the 
brutal beat of the drum? The great prophets of old 
withdrew to solitary places that they might commune 
with ‘*the Most High’’; Jesus withdrew into a mountain 
to pray, and to-day the presence of God may be more 
keenly realized in the stillness of our meetings or upon 
the eternal hills than in the noisy camp meeting. It is 
still the mission of our religious Society to show the world 
that ‘‘ The Father’’ is to be worshipped in spirit and in 
truth, without noisy sensational external aids. Our early 
Friends suffered many things to establish their distinctive 
principles, and it is our duty to maintain them and hand 
them down untarnished, even though we be accused of 
‘4 narrow sectarianism.’’ Our meetings have formed a 
natural sanctuary and haven of rest for souls weary of the 
rush of life, and when they lose their old time character 
the end of our Society cannot be far distant. We find 
to-day, as Elijah did of old, that ‘‘the Lord was not in 
the wind: and after the wind an earthquake; but the 
Lord was not in the earthquake: and after the earthquake 
a fire; but the Lord was not in the fire: and after the 
fire a still, small voice. And it was so, when Elijah heard 
it, that he wrapped his face in his mantle’’ (1 Kings 19: 
12, 13). . Thine sincerely, H H. Warner. 

Heatherdene, Turnford, near Hoddesdon, Herts. 


MEN are to be educated by wholesome habit, not by 
rewards and punishments. 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 48.—Twe.LrrH MontTH 5, 1897. 
EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 
GOLDEN TExT.—We ought to give the more earnest heed to the 


things that were heard, lest haply we drift away from 
them.—Heb. 2: I. 


Scripture Reading: clebrews 1. 

Tue authorship of this Epistle is still a mooted question. 
Farrar says, ‘* That it was not written by Paul, and not 
by an Apostle, is a conclusion supported by an overwhelm- 
ing mass alike of external and internal evidence, and that 
evidence has been so often stated and remains so entirely 
untouched by counter arguments that it is now the all but 
universal opinion of critics and theologians.’’ 

‘«The Epistle was either written by Apollos, a friend of 
Timothy aod a follower of Paul, an Alexandrian with 
Jewish Christian antecedents, or else the name of the 
author is unknown. It can be decisivély proved that it 
could not have been written by Aquila, Titus, Silas, Bar- 
nabas, Luke, Mark, Clement, or any other companion of 
Paul, whose names are preserved for us in the Epistle, or 
the Acts.’’ And yet another writer states that Barnabas 
fills the requisite conditions almost equally well with 
Apollos. We must agree with Jerome, that it matters 
nothing by whom written, since it is allowed to be the 
production of the Apostolic age, and with Calvin, that 
the question of authorship is of little moment, and we 
must accept it without controversy as one of the Apostolic 
epistles. The weight of argument favors the date of the 
Epistle as about A. D. 68, shortly after the martyrdom of 
Paul and the liberation of Timothy and certainly before 
the fall of Jerusalem, A. D. 70. The only clue to guide 
us as to the place of writing is found near the close of the 
letter, ‘‘ They of Italy salute you.’’ 

Unlike the epistles of Paul, there is no name men- 
tioned at the beginning, there is not the usual form of 
greeting, and no thanksgiving. In many respects it has 
more the character of a treatise than of a letter. Judg- 
ing from the whole tenor of the Epistle, it is without 
doubt addressed to Hebrew Christians: those who are 
supposed to be perfectly familiar with Levitical worship, 
temple service, and the Mosaic law; moreover it is ad- 
dressed to one particular church. whose members have 
endured great persecution (X: 32-36), possibly that of 
Alexandria. These converts were still deeply attached to 
the religion of their fathers, they loved the outward cere- 
monial, many of their kindred had rejected the Gospel, 
and they were greatly tempted to apostatize from Christi- 
anity and return to Judaism. They evidently stood in 
urgent need of the consolations and warnings addressed 
to them in this Epistle, and the chief object of the writer 
is, if possible, to prevent their drifting away from the 
Christian faith. He summarizes the religious history of 
the world before Christ ; he contrasts Judaism with Chris- 
tianity, and calls upon them to view the latter as the 
completion and perfect consummation of the former. He 
shows the Jewish-Christian that ‘‘ there has been no want 
of continuity in their religious history ; that the glories 
of their past annals have been enriched and glorified by 
their conversion to Christianity ; the new dispensation has 
not been the ruinous overthrow, but its ideal fulfilment.’’ 

The writer uses not a wounding expression against 
Levitism ; on the contrary, ‘‘ he recognizes it as a sacred 
and essential part in the unbroken continuity of God’s 
economy.’’ 

He speaks of their tabernacles, of their ceremonies, 
with the profoundest respect, treating them as material 
symbols of all that can be realized in the Ideal. 

He encourages his readers to increase their faith, to 
continue in their love of the brethren, to be free from 





the love of money, to be content with their possessions, 
to do good, and thus put into practice the principles of 
Christianity, and ends his epistle with a few personal 
messages, a prayer, and a benediction. 
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VISITS IN INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 
ZEPHANIAH aod Matilda Underwood had made arrange- 
ments to take us to Highland county, but mother was 
taken more poorly, so they did not think it best to leave 
her. As she was not considered dangerously ill and 
urged. us to move forward in the line of duty, we started 
alone in our brother’s comfortable carriage. After along 
drive, arrived at the home of Christopher Lewis. Here 
we were kindly received and tenderly cared for. What 
was needful was readily perceived wherever our lot was 
cast. 

Ninth month 19. Attended the First-day school at 
Carrytown. One of the pleasant and encouraging features 
of the work here was a class of bright, interesting chil- 
dren, (scarcely a member of our meeting among them). 
The teacher is one of the devoted active laborers in this 
department of work, earnestly seeking for more of that 
precious, divine knowledge that will enable her from time 
to time to answer to the Saviour’s inquiry, ‘* Lovest thou 
me,’’ and as she and all likewise engaged, assures him, 
continually in word and act, that they love him, they 
will receive his command, ‘‘ Feed my lambs.’’ Our 
strong desire, with other deeply exercised minds, was that 
he, whom John proclaimed would baptize with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire, whose fan was in his hand and he 
would thoroughly purge his floor and gather the wheat 
into the garner, might have free access among them, until 
all that was chaffy nature would disappear, and that in its 
place would be found the peaceable fruits of his kingdom 
which would enable us a//, every where, to hold our meet- 
ings in the wisdom and power of the Lord. 

Our next family visit was at Ellis Good’s,a favored 
one. In the evening drove five miles to John Jones’s, a 
deep tender man, with a precious devoted family, mani- 
festing a desire to do the will of God as made known to 
them. In the morning we had a remarkable meeting with 
them, and also in a neighbor’s home. In each of the 
homes was an afflicted daughter. We next drove to Jesse 
Larcom’s. In the afternoon his wife and her sister accom- 
panied us to the home of their sister, Susanna McCoy, 
who had been sorely afflicted with rheumatism for many 
years. She expressed much thankfulness for the visit. 
As we looked at her sad face and drawn hands we were 
deeply moved. The faithful husband and principal 
nurse, looked care-worn but resigned. We went back to 
Jesse Larcom’s. The short visit in his family ended in 
comfort. While there we felt a renewed need of secret 
prayer and faith in our precious Guide, and he surely 
did work in a mysterious way and performed that which 
as we were faithful to our part secured peace, and we 
went on our way rejoicing, realizing that we were— 

‘** Only instruments ready 
To speak forth His praise at his will, 
Or if he does not require it 
In silence to wait on him still.’’ 

We next went to Thomas Jones’s and in the morning 
had a favored opportunity with the family. Clayton and 
Frank, the only remaining children in the home are now 
able and promising young men. The older one was a 
warm and prized friend of my son Owen. They mani- 
fested an interest in our mission concerning their spiritual 
and eternal welfare. We had a tendering and we trust a 
profitable time. 
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On account of the near approach of the Yearly Meet- 
ing we were hastening to our brother’s, much regretting 
not having time to visit all the families of Friends in the 
neighborhood. We took time for a short call on Rachel] 
Pugh, which was attended with satisfaction. Sheand I had 
been mutually drawn together. Then drove to Christo- 
pher Lewis’s. There we rested, and were refreshed, and 
a lunch provided for further needs. While a parting con. 
versation was entered into with some of the family, our 
kind hostess was passing down the beautiful lawn to open 
the gate. It was the last thing she could do for us. 
After the parting was over and we had passed through the 
gate we asked with grateful hearts that the gateway of 
heaven may always be found wide open for her to pass 
through. 

We arrived at Zephaniah’s late in the evening. 
Found our dear mother improving. For this and all the 
favors conferred, we felt truly thankful. 

The next day we attended Miami Monthly Meeting, 
at Waynesville, and returned feeling tired but peaceful. 

Resecca S. MERRITT. 
East Richland, Ohio. 


ANECDOTE OF MEHITABLE JENKINS. 


A friend sends us the following, copied from ‘‘ Biographical Sketches 
of Friends,” (1871.) Mehitable Jenkins was from New England, and 
not related to families of the name in this section. 

Wuite Mehitable Jenkins was in England on a religious 
visit, perhaps in the year 1787, she attended the circular 
meeting held at Exeter. Catharine Philips (previously 
Payton) was also at the meeting, and in exercise of her 
beautiful and acceptable gift, spoke largely to those 
assembled. After Catharine had ceased, Mehitable, who 
was an illiterate woman, and not extensive as a minister, 
stood up and delivered a brief testimony. Some critical 
Quakeress, concerned, perhaps, for the literary reputation 
of the Society of Friends, complained to Timothy Bev- 
ington, that such a Friend as Mehitable should speak in 
such a large meeting. The complainant thought that 
good order required that an opportunity should be taken 
with Mehitable to prevent the possibility of her disturbing 
large gatherings, and said that the Friend’s gift appeared 
better adapted to small meetings of our own Society. 
Timothy Bevington, from whom the anecdote is 
derived, replied to her that he believed no harm had been 
done. It so happened that he had invited a man of some 
standing in Exeter to attend this circular meeting, who 
had accepted the invitation. Soon after, he met Timothy, 
and expressed his warm thanks for the treat he had 
received. Timothy said he was pleased to find him so 
well satisfied—adding: ‘‘ My friend Catharine Philips is 
considered a great minister.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ replied his friend, 
‘«we know Mrs. Philips is a very sensible woman ; we there- 
fore are not surprised to hear her preach a good sermon, 
but the few words the elderly lady from America said, 
were, to me, far more weighty, and suited to my situation 
of mind, than anything Mrs. Philips had tosay. I hope 
to be thankful as long as I live for the great instruction, 
and sensible feeling of Divine goodness I experienced from 
the sweet, the short sermon of your American Friend.”’ 
This anecdote is very much in accordance with the 
testimony of William Penn. The wife of Lord Baltimore, 
after attending a meeting for worship at the time of the 
Yearly, Meeting in Maryland, told him she did not want 
to hear him, and such as he, for he was a scholar, and a 
wise man, and she did not question but he could preach, 
but she wanted to hear some of the mechanics preach— 
husbandmen, shoemakers, and such like rustics, for she 
thought they could not preach to any purpose. William 
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told her, some of them were rather the best preachers we 
had among us. 

In the spring of 1784 also, Mehitable Jenkins visited 
Europe in company with Rebecca Jones, Samuel Emlen, 
Thomas Ross, and George Dillwyn. The two latter had 
a premonition of the day of their arrival in England, 
during the voyage. 


UNCONSCIOUS REVELATIONS. 
By Margaret E. Sangster, in Forward. 


Tue other day, as I sat by my window, I was the observer | 


of a little incident which set in motion the train of | constantly reveal, when he does not dream it, the insin- 


thought reaching from my quiet home to you, wherever 
you are. I live on a street which has a smooth asphalt 
pavement greatly in favor with wheelmen and women, 
and there are few hours between morning and bedtime 
when young people are not flying up and down its length 
on their magical machines. 

A very pretty girl came sweeping along, managing 
her bicycle with the graceful ease of a confident and 
skillful rider. Her face was glowing with health, her 
dress was most becoming, and her whole air was that of 
one accustomed to the courtesies of polite society, and 


used, on her own part to much gentleness and considera- | 
Yet when another girl, evidently a novice, swerved | 


tion. 
awkwardly and narrowly escaped colliding with her, the 
pretty young woman shocked and amazed the elderly 
lady in the shadow of the curtains by exclaiming, angrily, 
‘*Great Scott! I wish you would look where you are 
going !”’ 

There was a bit of wholly unconscious revelation of 
character. I saw that my beautiful maiden was not like 
the King’s daughter, ‘‘all glorious within.’’ She had 
caught, perhaps from a schoolboy brother, the trick ot 
slang ; she was impatient, she was hasty of speech and 


temper, and she failed to make allowance for the inex- | 
I was saddened, and I wished with | 


perience of another. 
my whole heart that the young girl could realize how 
unfortunate for herself was the frame of mind and the 
habit of petulance which had made possible her impetuous 
remonstrance. Life may discipline her by greater trials 
than the clumsy blunder of a fellow-traveler on the road, 
and by and by she may learn to repress the vehement 
word of irritation. But what I long for, when I think 
of her and of thousands like her, is that they may not 
feel the impulse to needless vexation with the errors or 
even with the carelessness of others. It is a splendid 
thing to so live that the face, manner, voice, and what 
the Bible aptly terms ‘‘ walk and conversation,’’ are the 
expressions of inward poise, serenity, and sweetness. 

‘* Such a one does not love her sister,’’ said a friend 
not long ago coming from a home where an invalid had 
been lying at death’s door for weeks. 

‘Why do you think so?’’ was the inquiry, a very 
natural one in the circumstances. 

‘«T notice,’’ the reply came slowly, ‘‘that she has 
nothing to say of Jean’s sufferings, or of Jean’s mar- 
velous patience and fortitude ; that she is only impressed 
with Jean’s occasional forgetfulness to thank her for a 
kindness, and that she dwells mainly on her own fatigue 
and the number of invitations she has had to decline, 
owing to this ill-timed illness on Jean’s part. Love suf- 
fereth long and is kind; love vaunteth not itself, is not 
easily provoked ; therefore, love would lead the sister who 
is well to take a different tone about the sister who is laid 
aside on a bed of pain.’’ 

‘¢ She would disclaim any lack of affection,’’ said the 
other, ‘‘ and there is the excuse for her, too, that she has 
had a long strain and is tired.’’ 


| one is, is of more consequence than what 


| profoundly true. 


| do good. 


| ing business world. 
| the incoming tide of prosperity, though he is at his place 
| of business from 7 in the morning till 8 in the evening. 





*¢ That last I grant; nevertheless, whether she is or is 
not aware of it, she is not in love with Jean. The rev- 
elation on her part is entirely unconscious. But it is a 


| plain revelation.’’ 


Perhaps you have often heard people say that what 
i one does, and 
It is, however, 
One who goes on his way living the 
Christ-life, brave, honest, fearless, unselfish, and mag- 


you have fancied the saying rather trite. 


| Nanimous, wins others to the Christ, because he shows 


forth the spirit of the Master. One who had not kept 
his soul a spotless chamber for the indwelling Christ will 
cerity of his professions. We must be good if we would 
We must reveal ourselves in a thousand ways, 
whether we mean to or not, and if Christ be in us, as 


, 


| the lamp that guides, we will reveal Christ. 


OTHERS LIKE HIM. 
HE is a business man and the hard times of the last few 
years have been particularly hard on him. One venture af- 
ter another,each promising at the start, has proved a failure. 
He knows that he has not been lacking in energy and 
fidelity, but all his exertion seems to have counted for 
naught. Others in whom he put his trust, whose stand- 
ing in the church and in business circles he considered 
guarantee of fair treatment, have played him false. To- 
day he is struggling to get a foothold in the selfish, push- 
But as yet his little craft does not feel 


Yet his courage and determination are unshaken. 
religion has never been of the conventional pattern. 


His 
He 


| has been too conscious of his own frailties to mingle a 


great deal with church people, but through all the vicissi- 
tudes of the years he has clung to something higher than 
himself. Perhaps this heavenward aspiration was planted 
in him by parents whose feet are now nearing the dark 
river. 

Only a few days ago he wrote thus toa friend,‘‘ I pray 
a good deal and I need to, and many times I get a direct 
answer. When I trust God implicitly everything goes 
well, but when I doubt, or depend upon myself wholly, I 
get all twisted and snarled in the threads of life.’’ Per- 
haps some of you who read these lines, whose own lives 
are prosperous, whose own faith is very strong, will pray 
for this man who is struggling against the current. There 
are others like him nearer us than we realize.— Congrega- 
tionalist. 


Man is the artificer of his own happiness. Let him 
beware how he complains of the disposition of circum- 
stances, for it is his own disposition he blames. If this is 
sour, or that rough, or the other steep, let him think if it 
be not his work. If his looks curdle all hearts, let him 
not complain of a sour reception; if he hobble in his 
gait, let him not grumble at the roughness of the way ; if 


| he is weak in the knees, let him not call the hill steep. 


This was the pith of the inscription on the walls of a 
Swedish inn, ‘* You will find at Trochate, excellent bread, 
meat, and wine; provided you bring them with you.— 
Philadelphia Methodist. 


FoLtowinc God blindfolded is not the courage of 
faith, but the recklessness of credulity. A man of faith 
finds strength to go through hard places, not by shutting 
his eyes, but by keeping them open, not by remaining ig- 
norant of God’s ways, but by watching him in all his 
ways.—Sunday School Times. 
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AN ENDORSEMENT OF TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 
A RECENT event has special interest for the people of this 
country, as marking for them the progress, and endorse. 
ment, of a great moral reform. This moral reform is the 
rule of abstinence from intoxicating drink. The endorse- 
ment it has received is that which the synods and presby- 
teries of one of the largest and most influential religious 
bodies has now practically given. The action taken in 
the case of the professor at Princeton is definite and 
emphatic. 

The significance of this cannot be fully measured un- 
less we keep in mind that the unqualified stand for total 
abstinence has never yet been fully taken in influential 


circles, social and religious, and that—as we have just | 


seen demonstrated—there have been a number of culti- 
vated and in many ways estimable people who have not 


regarded intoxicants as essentially objectionable, and who | 


have felt no strong scruple against being involved in re- 
sponsibility for their sale. ‘* What will the esteemed 
Presbyterians of Scotland and Ireland say, when they 
learn that their American brethren virtually make Presby- 
terianism and teetotalism to be inseparable? ’’ asks a 
writer in Harper's Weekly, and his question signifies 
what we have already in part explained—that amongst 


the educated classes, including some who are ‘pillars in | 


the church,’’ and even large bodies of religious professors, 
as those referred to, there has been no definite concession 
of the need of total abstinence, but on the contrary a re- 


luctant yielding, if not tacit opposition, to the temperance | 


reform itself. 

The event proves that this resistance, secret or open, 
energetic or feeble, cannot prevail, in this country, in the 
face of the general conviction of earnest people. In all 
the earnest religious bodies the tendency has been and is 
to emphasize conduct as the evidence of Christian convic- 
tion, and it has been perceived by them that conduct is 
by few things so much affected as by indulgence in drink. 
Ministers, and those who help ministerial work, have 
therefore generally supported the temperance reform, and 
moved forward with it. Whatever reproach may be laid 
upon the churches for not being more strenuous in behalf 
of temperance, the blame falls more upon the congrega- 
tions than on the preachers. In most of the different 


record as testimony-bearers for abstinence from strong 
drink. 
presented they have taken this ground with decision. 

We repeat, therefore, that it is an interesting event. 
Practically, the Presbyterian body does declare that its 
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| commendation of its 


| Tenth month 30. 





preachers and those of like rank shall not be implicated in 
the liquor traffic. This is what this result amounts to. 
And it marks the progress that has been made. What 
will be ‘* thought of it,’’ here or there, will not much 


| concern any one ; it is the outcome of such an earnestness 


of conviction as does not pause to inquire what others 
may think of it. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING, upon the favorable re. 
Representative Committee, has 


| printed a considerable edition, (five thousand copies), of 
an Essay on Baptism by Water, prepared and submitted 


to the yearly meeting with this view. It makes a pamphlet 
of twenty pages. A copy has been sent us. It is mainly 
a compilation of citations from writers, ancient and mod- 
ern, on the general subject, and cannot be read by most 


people without at least a great enlargement of their 
| knowledge. 


The citations, in the opinion of the author, 
prove ‘‘that baptism by water, as a religious observance, 
is of heathen origin, was adopted by the Jews, and in- 
herited from Judaism, and amplified by the Christian 
church.’’ Its ‘‘ outward ’’ nature and effect have been re- 
cognized by many even among those bodies which practice 
it. *One of the most learned and influential ministers 
of the Congregational church said to the writer recently, 
that when called upon to baptize a child, which he would 
do at the request of the parents, he did it without any 
belief that the ceremony had any effect on the child, ex- 
cept as it was reflected from the parents, on whom he im- 
posed a charge ‘to so nurture and educate it as to pre- 
serve its relation to its Heavenly Father.’ ”’ 


THE Convention of the Friends’ Associations, at Newtown, on the 
20th, was quite a remarkable occasion, the attendance being surpris- 
ingly large, and the interest shown all that could be desired. The earn- 
est participation of the older young folks is always manifested on these 
occasions, and the value of such gatherings cannot be called in ques 
tion, when so many, of all ages, desire to add their word of testimony. 


Our friend David L. Lukens, of Philadelphia, has been directing 
attention to a most worthy work, the promotion of codperative joint- 
stock production of sugar beets by farmers. He has submitted a 
plan for such organizations to the Department of Agriculture, and the 


New Orleans Planter, one of the best known journals of the sugar 


interest, publishes it in full, with sympathetic comments, in its issue of 
No greater economic step is now open to the people 
of the United States than the development of beet-sugar culture. We 
now consume about 65 pounds of sugar per year, for every man, 


| woman, and child in the country, and import about nine-tenths of it. 


THE condition of the Armenians, as described by letters from the 
missionaries in that country to the English Friends, is one of great dis 


tress, and the approach of winter causes the worst forebodings. A very 


full and interesting report, sent to E. W. Brooks, the Treasurer of the 
English Friends’ Relief Fuad, describes the condition up to the begin- 


; | ning of Tenth month, and this, though extended, we propose to print 
bodies, the latter have for years past put themselves on | . : . oo , 


| in the INTELLIGENCER, as giving such a view of the whole subject as 
| all should bave at this juncture. 
In the Presbyterian instance which has just been | 


THE Jewish Chronicle gives a table of over two thousand Jewish 
mechanics now dwelling in Jerusalem, representing 367 joiners, 290 
tailors, 288 shoemakers, 204 masons and stone-cutters, with a large 
assortment of workers in metals, and sixteen other useful trades. 








BIRTHS. 
BLACKBURN. —Near New Vienna, Ohio, Tenth month 15, 1897, 


to Charles G. and Bertha H. Blackburn, a son, who is named Joseph 
Hallowell. 


MARRIAGES. 


WILSON—WORSTALL.—At the home of the bride’s mother, 
Amy E. Worstall, Centre Hill, Solebury township, Bucks county, Pa., 
on Eleventh month 15, 1897, by Friends’ ceremony, William Wilson, 
of Hemet, California, and Emma E. Worstall. 


DEATHS. 


ALLEN.—Suddenly, Tenth month 13, 1897, D. Johnson Allen, 
aged 65 years; a member of Marietta Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
lowa. 

His wife, Elizabeth Holmes, preceded him six years. Six children 
survive them. Since his wife's death he had spent the winters in Cali 
fornia, arriving there a few days before he died. His remains were 
interred at his old home, Marshalltown, Iowa. * 


near Hopewell, Frederick county, Va., on the 20th of Eleventh month, 
1897, Sarah Ann Chandlee, widow of Albert Chandlee, of Sandy 
Spring, Montgomery Co., Md., in the 75th year of her age; a beloved 
member of Hopewell Monthly Meeting. 

‘* Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth ; yea, 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labors ; for their works do 
follow them.” * 

LAMBORN.—At his home near West Liberty, lowa, Ninth month 
23, 1897, William W. Lamborn’s life quietly and peacefully ended 
from the frailties of old age, being in his 88th year. 

He was a son of Parmenas and Hannah (Williams) Lamborn, of 
Waterford, Loudoun Co., Va. In 1843 he married Phebe Reeves, of 
Chester Co., Pa. Three sons survive them. He was a birthright 
member of the Society of Friends, and an acceptable and recommended 


minister amongst them for over thirty years. He was a man of re- 
markable memory. 7 


ROBINSON.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Joseph Delp, 
Ambler, Pa., Eleventh month 21, 1897, Martha, widow of John Robin- 
son, in her 93d year. 

Interment from Upper Dublin meeting-house. 


SATTERTHWAITE. —At Crosswicks, N. J., Eleventh month 16, 
1897, Jane D., widow of Charles Satterthwaite, and daughter of the 
late Eli D. Pierce, in her 78th year; an elder of Chesterfield (N. J.) 
Monthly Meeting. 

She was one of the earliest scholars at Sharon School, under John 
and Rachel T. Jackson, and for a number of years a teacher in it, 
being known as “ Sister Jane.’’ She was of a gentle disposition, and 
universally beloved, always seeking to do some good for others. She 
occasionally had a testimony to bear in our religious meetings. 


THORP.—At Frankford, Philadelphia, Eleventh month 18, 1897, 
Mary Thorp. 


VESTEY.—Percy Vestey, husband of Mary Poulson Vestey, whose 
death was announced in the [INTELLIGENCER of Tenth month 30, 1897, 
was born Sixth month 5, 1867, at St. Michael's House, Tea Green, 
Liverpool, England. 

He was married Ninth month 16, 1895, to Mary Elizabeth Poulson, 
daughter of Thomas and Mary Poulson, of the Chicago Central Meet- 
ing of Friends. His death, on Tenth month 22, 1897, was due to typhoid 
fever. He leaves one child, a son, Willian Poulson Vestey, aged one 
year. * 


REBECCA HAWKINS. 

The death of our beloved friend Rebecca Hawkins, who has for so 
many years dwelt in our midst, causes a sad vacancy that will long be 
felt by all who knew her. The hospitable home at 1119 Green street 
was ever open to welcome her family and large circle of friends, who 
now will greet the familiar face no more, as the long and useful life is 
ended, and she has passed from works to rewards. Her bright and 
cheerful spirits enabled her to bear the sufferings and afflictions that 
flesh is heir to with patience and resignation to the last, and the end is 
peace. Her ear was ever ready to listen to the woes of the unfortunate 
with whom she came in contact and the benevolent hand extended to 
cheer and assist those who stood in need. The hearth-stone is vacant, 
the chair is empty, but the memory of the sweet spirit will linger in 
the hearts of those who are left behind. S. E. D 


A ConGo native, who had learned to read and write, is said to have 
sent tothe Archbishop of Canterbury this letter: ‘ Great and good chief 
of the tribe of Christ, greetings! The humblest of your servants kisses 
the hem of your garments, and begs you to send to his fellow servants 


more gospel and less rum. In the bonds of Christ, Ugalia!’’ 


| Friends from a distance. 
CHANDLEE.—At the residence of her cousin, David W. Branson, | 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

WEST BRANCH QUARTERLY MEETING. 
THINKING that a short description of our quarterly meet- 
ing, held at West Branch, Eleventh month 13-15, would 
be of some interest to the readers of the INTELLIGENCER, 
I would say that the First day School Association con- 
vened at rt p. m., on the 13th. On account of the in- 
clement weather, the number present was not as large as 
usual ; nevertheless it was very entertaining. Select read- 
ings, essays, and recitations were called for and promptly 
responded to, showing the interest manifested in the work. 
Elisha M. Davis is superintendent of the school, Myrtle 
Kester, secretary. 

On First-day, 14th, the meeting assembled at 10 a. m., 
with both sides of the meeting-house well filled. William, 
Mamie, and Hannah Way, of Center county, were all the 
Nathan Moore, Hannah Down- 
ing, and Reuben Kester spoke words of encouragement to 
all. The meeting closed, and reconvened in the after- 
noon at 2 o’clock for the purpose of having a Philan- 
thropic meeting. On account of rain, the number was 
comparatively small. In due time the various subjects 
were taken up and discussed by several of the members 
present. Thomas M. Way read a choice selection en- 
titled ‘‘ Selfishness,’’ and Miles Spencer an impressive 
poem, ‘‘ The Social Glass.’’ 

Second-day morning, meeting convened at 11 o'clock ; 
the weather still rainy. But notwithstanding, a goodly 
number were present, and the meeting was interesting and 
impressive. R. P. Kester recalled to our minds the days 
gone by, when the galleries were occupied by old men and 
women ; now these were almost all gone, only a tew left, 
and ere long they too would go, leaving the duties of the 
meeting resting on the younger members. Nathan Moore 
spoke of the importance of minding the Light, and to be 
encouraged by the truth. Hannah Downing said there 
are those of us here whose heads are blossoming for the 
grave, and soon the place that knows us now will know us 
no more. The meeting adjourned, and farewells were 
spoken, God alone knowing how many will be permitted 
to meet again next year. L. L. K. 


MEETINGS AT PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
The sessions of the Half-Yearly Meeting of Rahway 


} and Plainfield, and Shrewsbury monthly meetings, held at 


Plainfield on the 2oth instant, were of exceptional 
interest. At the devotional meeting preceding the meet- 
ing for business, Robert S. Haviland, Ambrose Vail, and 
John H. Shotwell, spoke acceptably. 

The afternoon meeting was mainly devoted to the 
subject of Peace and Arbitration. Mariana W. Chapman, 
of Brooklyn, read an interesting paper on the present 
aspect of the question in Europe and America, which was 
followed by general discussion. Robert S. Haviland gave 
some impressions of the Conferences and Yearly Meeting 
recently held in Illinois. Joshua B. Washburn spoke of 
his recent visits to several Friends’ meetings in England 
and Ireland. He expressed much gratification at the 
cordial welcome bestowed on the visitors, the ‘‘ Swarth- 
more party,’’ and others. 

The evening meeting was devoted to the consideration 
of the local temperance issue. The Common Council of 
Plainfield having provided an opportunity for voters to 
express themselves for or against license at the coming 
municipal election, the Philanthropic Labor Committee 
felt that the occasion imposed upon Friends the duty of 
bearing a clear testimony on the subject. Aaron M. 
Powell made an urgent appeal for ‘‘ no license,’’ and his 
remarks were supplemented by words of encouragement 
from Robert S. Haviland, John H. Shotwell, Henry G. 





Adams, and others. The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted by the meeting. 

‘‘ That this meeting, composed of members of the 
Religious Society of Friends and others, hereby declares 
its uncompromising opposition to the continued licensing 
of saloons for the sale of aicoholic intoxicating beverages 
in Plainfield, as inimical to the best welfare of the citi- 
zens, that it deprecates the raising of revenue from a | 
traffic which is morally wrong, and that it earnestly 
appeals to all good citizens to improve the opportunity 
provided by the Common Council at the approaching 
municipal election to vote against the continuation of 
licensed liquor selling.”’ 


At Swarthmore First-day School, on a recent First-day 
morning, some anecdotes were given of the late Joseph 
Hornor, of New Jersey,—a plain Friend, a minister, de- 
ceased several years ago. His ability to know, often, 
what was passing in a meeting for business, notwithstand- 
ing his extreme deafness, was remarkable, but his peculiar 
gift went beyondthis. A Friend, in the First day school 
said: ‘‘ I have good reason to remember Joseph Hornor. 
I was one day at meeting at Green street, (Philadelphia), 
and I was employing my mind quite particularly in count- 
ing the number of sermons delivered. There were seven. 
After a while Joseph Hornor arose and said: ‘ There isa 
youth in this meeting who is amusing himself by counting 
the number of sermons delivered here; he had much 
better count the number of his own faults and short- 


+9? 


comings ! 


The care and improvement of meeting-houses and 
grounds engage attention, as they should do. The 
Friends of Willistown meeting, (Chester county, Pa.), 
have undertaken to improve their burial ground, by re- 


moving overgrown shrubbery, etc., and opening a con- 


venient drive way. It is announced that in the will of 
the late Sarah W. Evans, recently admitted to probate at 
West Chester, there is a bequest for the purpose of keep- 
ing this (Willistown) burial-ground in repair. 


Robert S. Haviland, of Chappaqua, N. Y., and his 
neighbor and friend, Joshua B. Washburn, were present 
at the conference of Associations, on Seventh-day last, 
and attended Newtown meeting next day. They ex- 
pected to attend Bucks Quarterly Meeting, at Langhorne, 
on the 25th, and to visit several other meetings, including 
the monthly meetings at Wilmington and Swarthmore. 


By the will of Eliza W. S. P. Field, who died a few 
weeks since, $500 is bequeathed to Friends’ meeting in 


| dren build their sepulchers.”’ 
| thought proper to vote $25,000, provided Alton would 
| give $5,000 for the same object. 





Washington, D. C., (on I street, between 18th and rgth) 
‘*to be paid upon the order of the trustees of said meet- 
ing, and for the uses thereof.’’ The Provident Life and 
Trust Company is the executor of the will. 


Mrs. Kate E. JoHNson, of Norton, Kan., has been elected 
County Treasurer on the Republican ticket. She owns two good farms, 
and manages them profitably. 


BrgEs’ WINGs strike the air up to 250 times in a second. They 
can carry weights greater than that of their own bodies, for the neu- 
ters fly off with the dead bodies of the drones after the annual 
slaughter. 


THE late Henry Drummond has left on record the influence upon | 
him of Dr. Channing’s works: ‘* When I was a student in lodgings, 
among the small number of books on my maptel-shelf were the works | 
of Channing. Before I read Channing, I doubted whether there was 
a God : I would rather there were no God. After becoming acquainted 
with Channing, I could believe that there is a God ; and I was glad to | 
believe in him, for now I felt drawn to the good and gracious Sovereign 
of all things.”’ 


| proach to any people.’’ 
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THE LOVEJOY MONUMENT AT ALTON. 


Just sixty years ago to-day Elijah P. Lovejoy was mur- 
dered by a mob in the city of Alton, for advocating anti- 
slavery views and publishing them to the world in his 
paper, the Alton Odserver. This was after the mob had 
at different times destroyed two printing-presses, and he 
had procured the third. The mob was determined that 


| it should not be used, and while in defence of it he was 


shot down. 

Elijah Parish Lovejoy was a Presbyterian minister, one 
of God’s true prophets that was trying to ‘‘undo the 
yoke of slavery and let the oppressed go free.’’ Hesaid, 
‘¢] have sworn eternal opposition to slavery and by the 
blessing of God I will never go back.’’ 

Now on this 7th of Eleventh month, 1897, just sixty 


| years from the date of the tragedy, they are dedicating 
| a monument to his memory, right here in the city of 
| Alton, in the free State of Illinois. 


How true the saying 
of Jesus: ‘‘ Your fathers slay the prophets, and their chil- 
The State of Illinois has 


Yet ali this will never 
atone for the disgrace of a city that allowed such acts of 
violence and cruelty. The stain is still there. Elijah P. 
Lovejoy has a better monument than the one they are dedi- 
cating to-day—it is in the memory ofa liberty-loving people 
for alltime to come. He did not live to see the shackles 
fall from the slave, but he had abundant faith that God’s 
justice would not always slumber, and as life is made up 
of hope and expectation, the hope was bright that he had 
worked so assiduously for, and the expectation soon fol- 
lowed and 3,000,000 of people were free, although it 


| came through waste of treasure and human life. 


I remember hearing one of our own ministers, near 


| sixty-five years ago, say that the slave would soon be free, 


though it might come about through oceans of blood. It 
was verified, indeed. Young men and young women of 
to-day can scarcely believe what great things have been 
done for God and humanity and liberty since the events 
above related. Some of us still living remember it well, 
and it seems but a short time. Things and events are 
only great by comparison and contrast. Then let the con- 
trast be between to-day and sixty years ago. Then, men 
and women were sold like beasts in the shambles, men 
were murdered for taking an active part against slavery. 
Our own Benjamin Lundy was hunted, maltreated, and 
villified, his presses destroyed and he driven to a little 
isolated village in Illinois, where he laid down his weary 
limbs and died while yet in his vigor and usefulness. 
The ‘‘ race war ’’ is not yet over, and here in Alton there 
has been an excitement almost amounting to a mob, right 
at the time when they are erecting the monument in 
honor of Lovejoy and Freedom. They have been trying 
hard to prevent the colored children from attending the 
mixed public schools. The colored parent has the same 
franchise that the white parent has; this entitles him to 
citizenship, and therefore his children must have the same 


| rights that others have. 


** Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a re- 
D. Witson. 
Wenona, Ill 


! The base of the monument has on it this inscription : 
** In Gratitude to God, and in love of Liberty, the State of Illinois 
and City of Alton erect this Monument.” 


One of the marked characteristics of the Armenians as a race is 
the high value they set on education, and the sacrifices that even the 
poorest laborers are willing to impose upon themselves in order to 
educate their children. 





LAKE MOHONK. 
THE view given herewith shows the summer hotel at 
Lake Mohonk, N. Y., where, by the invitation of A. K. 
Smiley, the conferences on International Arbitration, and 


the Indians, assemble,—the former in the Sixth, the lat- 
ter in Tenth month. 
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| the Wallkill, the broad valley of the Rondout, and the 
| fine mountain scenery to the south-west toward Minne- 


waska. A thousand acres are devoted to farm, orchards, 


| etc., and these are among the attractions of the place. 


The view shows fairly well the hotel buildings, erected | 
at different times since 1870, and having now a frontage of | 


about 700 feet. 


In the foreground of the picture is the | 


Lake, a beautiful sheet of water, half a mile long, eighty 
feet deep,—a rift in the mountain, filled probably by deep | 


springs, and having neither inlet or outlet. The hotel 
stands at the northern end of the lake, and from its 
western piazzas, there isa grand, distant view out over the 


Rondout Valley, to the ranges of the Catskill mountains | 


beyond, whose peaks, on a clear day, are distinctly out- 
lined against the sky. 

Mohonk is 88 miles north of New York city, and 
about 15 miles west of the Hudson at Poughkeepsie. It 
is on the Shawangunk mountains, a range parallel with 
the Catskills, and forming one of the several ranges 
which here make up the Appalachian system, known to us 
in Pennsylvania, and in States southward, by various 
local names. The lake has an altitude of 1,200 feet 
above the Hudson river level, but on both sides of it 
there rise peaks, Sky Top on the east, and Eagle Cliff on 
the west, the former 500 feet above the lake’s surface. 

The whole property connected with the hotel, and 
belonging to A. K. Smiley, contains over 3.000 acres, 
including the top of the mountain for five miles in length. 
Within this there have been constructed, at large expense, 
not only many charming walks, but drives winding over 
the mountain, in every direction, over thirty-five miles 
in length altogether. These wind to the summit of Sky 
Top, and to Eagle Cliff, and are carried in and out of all 
the picturesque places elsewhere on the estate, giving 
views of the country roundabout,—the placid valley of 


MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


| 


I FIND the great thing in this world is, not so much 
where we stand, as in what direction we are moving. To 
reach the port of heaven, we must sail sometimes with the 
wind and sometimes against it,—but we must sai], and not 
drift, nor lie at anchor.— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Is it fair always to forget all the good or kindness 
shown to us by those with whom we live, for the sake of 
one little pain they may have caused us, and which, most 
likely, was quite unintentional on their part >— Go/d Dust. 


AT LAKE MOHONK. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN Poor-HouseEs.—Miss Bleby, 
a member of the Board of Poor Law Guardians at Cardiff, 
in Wales, has been spending a few days in Boston. She 
took occasion to visit as many as she could of the poor- 
houses in this vicinity, and declares that the United 
States is far in advance of the mother country in its 
methods of caring for the poor. Paupers are much less 
numerous here, so that the question is less perplexing. 
Miss Bleby pronounced the poor-house of Malden, Mass., 
‘¢the most homelike’’ she had ever seen.— Woman's 
Journal. 


THE best comfort in our afflictions is found in ren- 
dering service to others. There is a selfishness in sorrow 
as well asin joy. When we forget ourselves in endeavor- 
ing to comfort some other sufferer, we find comfort our- 
selves. We gain strength in giving strength.— Zhe 
Outlook. 


Ir you have had a misunderstanding with your friend, 
you will not mend matters by doing something that still 
further widens the breach between you.— American Friend. 
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Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
IN point of attendance, as in interest, the Conference of Friends’ 
Associations at Newtown, on Eleventh month 20, was one of the most 


successful of the autumn meetings. A special train from Philadelphia 


brought nearly one hundred and fifty persons, and many more than 
this number gathered from other directions. The morning session was 
held in the meeting-house, which was crowded beyond the seating 


capacity. The afternoon session was transferred to Newtown Hall, 


where not less than six hundred persons listened to the proceedings. 
The social features of the Conference were not less helpful and 


pleasing than those of the former occasions, The consideration of 


vital questions was all the more fruitful for the warm persoaal welcome 
with which the kind Frieads of Newtowa received their guests; aad 
their generous hospitality is remembered by many who carry from the 
Conference a new inspiration for work, and from the social mingling, a 
higher ideal of the friendliness which should overflow from the spirit 
into all the relations of life. Perhaps the gratitude of the hundreds of 
guests can express itself no more fully than in desiring that the bene- 
fits which will be spread abroad from this Conference may retura with 


especial blessing to those whose unselfish, thoughtful efforts made the 
benefits possible. 

It was 10 30 when the meeting gathered into silence, Thomas W. 
Stapler, of Newtown Association, presiding. Lillie S. DeCou, as sec- 
retary, read full and interesting minutes of the Conference held in 
Philadelphia in Fifth month last. Of 120 delegates, all but about 
ten responded to roll call, either at this time or at the opening of the 
afternoon session. 


Two subjects for discussion were proposed by the Executive Com- 
mittee (1) “* [The Extension of Our Meetings,” (2) * Loyalty to Our 
Quaker L[nstitutions.”” In the second as in the first the emphasis was 
placed upon our duty to the Meeting ; so that the work of the Confer- 
ence presents an unusual unity, with the Meeting as the central theme. 

Joel Borton, of the Woodstown Association, had been appointed to 
present the opening paper. His serious illness prevented his being 
present, but the article he had prepared was read by his daughter 
Helen G. Borton. The following is but an inadequate summary : ‘* We 
well may ask, is our religion, like that of the founders of our Society, 
fundamental ? We do not appear ready to make sacrifices for its sake, 
as they were, Their influence is still felt, for they spoke to the needs 
of the people then. So must we speak and work for the needs of the 
people now. We needa living ministry, First-Day Schools and 
Young Friends’ Associations tend toward the real work which we need 
todo. The causes of decline among Friends are numerous. The 
inconvenient situation of meeting-houses has worked much harm. 
Zeal and unselfishness will meet this difficulty, most frequently by 
changing the location of the place of worship. Dependence upon 
birth right membership has been a source of weakness. May we not 
well admit to membership, with the consent of both parents, children 
having one parent a member? Furthermore we must not be afraid to 
proselyte. The time is opportune, for many are seeking a more 
practical religion than they find elsewhere. We owe it to the meeting 
and to such persons to bring them together. The meeting itself can be 
strengthened by judicious attention to the outward forms of conduct- 
ing its affairs. For example, let the benches at the head of the meeting 
be filled, that their emptiness may no longer continue to oppress the 
zeal of those who sit in the body of the meeting. Finally, to the 
work of the church let us bring the zeal with which we prosecute our 
worldly affairs.” 

Thomas O, Atkinson, of Buckingham Association, opened the dis- 
cussion, and Robert S. Haviland, Wm. W. Birdsall, and others fol- 
lowed. The subject, it was said, is full of hopeful possibilities. God 
has no place in his plan for lazy folks, and the heart that is content only 
to absorb is selfish. Quakerism is not perfect. It needs to be advanced 
by the men and women of to-day. Worship must include unselfish 
work. We must face the situation of to-day, not that of 250 years ago. 
The building up of a meeting is a work which depends upon certain 
fixed principles of human nature. Thoughtful men and women, here 
and there, have solved the problem, and the wonderful growth of cer- 
tain meetings is evidence of what can be done. Let others study their 
methods and apply their principle unselfishly, zealously. 

After Robert S. Haviland had offered prayer, Esther H. Cornell, 
of New York and Brooklyn Association, opened the conference pro- 
ceedings of the afternoon with a talk on “ Loyalty to Our Quaker In- 
stitutions.’’ Alluding to the broad scope of the topic, she confined her 
remarks mostly to the meeting for worship and for discipline. She 
said in part: ‘* Many believe, but few systematically follow the doc- 
trines of Quakerism. Truth is higher than ceremony or ritual. If we 
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are first Friends in the broad sense, loyal to duty and to the Divine law 
of human brotherhood, our loyalty to the institutions of Quakerism is 
not in danger of neglect. The applications of the law change with 
each generation, but the Divine law is changeless. There are a few 
and only a few valid excuses for frequent absence from meetings for 
worship. The not infrequent plea of dissatisfaction with the conduct 
of the meeting is weak ; and if it take the form of unkind criticism, 
then cowardly. Dissatisfaction should be met with the question, What 
can we do? And that question can be answered. We can help to build 
up the needful social side of the meeting. We can substitute patience 
for our unkind criticism, and loving suggestion for complaint 
We can take some part, however small, in the business of the 
meeting, and exert our influence, as may seem right, for such changes 
in the manner or time of holding meetings for discipline as may be in 
line with real growth. These are only a few of the many ways 
in which we may put into deeds our loyalty to the Society.” 

Tacie A. Lippincott, of Moorestown Association, opened the dis 
cussion. Our loyalty, she said, should include the faithful support of 
our meetings, First day schools, educational institutions, and periodi 
cals. It may be wise to work within the bounds of the Society rather 
than to join outwardly with those of another faith. Loyalty to the old 
ways should not be a blind following; yet there is wisdom in being 
thoughtfully conservative in laying aside the customs of many years. 

There followed a general discussion under the five minute rule, first 
by those older in years, but finally by the younger Friends. The thought 
was generally expressed that the meeting is not an end but a means, 
‘*‘ our workshop in religious matters.’’ Some of the outward forms that 
our forefathers established are as useful now as then, Let them con- 
tinue as long as they show their worth. Others are unsuited to the 
needs of the present. Let us distinguish the one from the other, and 
fear not to make changes where they will do good. For our loyalty 
should be to principles, not to outward institutions, Loyalty to the work 
involves a willingness to improve old instruments or to make new ones. 
But in our criticism the aim should be to correct the fault, not merely to 
publish it. Among those who participated in the discussion were Walter 
Laing, Ezra Fell, Robert S. Haviland, Edward C. Rawson, Elizabeth 
Stover, Jesse H. Holmes, James Q. Atkinson, Edward Cornell, Seth 
Ely, Joseph F. Sculi, and Charles Bond. 

David Newport appeared in supplication, and after a brief silence, 
the Conference adjourned. 7. te C 


GREATER NEw YorK.—The Young Friends’ Association of New York 
met at the Brooklyn meeting-house on the evening of the 14th inst. 
There was a large attendance, including a number of out-of-town 
visitors. The reports from the Bible Sections showed a continued inter 
est in this work. The Current Topics Section report called forth 
interesting comment. Mention was made of the newly discovered 
microscope, which, it is claimed will magnify several million times. 
This will throw new light upon many interesting matters connected 
with minute life, and it is also expected that attachments will be made 
that will still further add to the wonderful revelations of the Lick and 
Yerkes telescopes. 

The paper of the evening, ‘‘ The Efficacy of Prayer,’’ was read by 
Charlotte M. Way. The development of the idea of prayer was 
briefly traced to the present time. Prayer was defined as the soul’s 
sincere desire, uttered or unexpressed. It may be the hunger of the 
body calling for food; it may be the hunger of the soul calling for 
light and guidance; it may be the longing of an unsatisfied soul for 
something higher than its present condition; or it may be a well worded 
and heartfelt prayer expressing the thought of ao aspiring and rever- 
ent mind. This great and overwhelming desire for something is the 
first element toward a successful following of the laws that lead us to 
the desired goal, for we cannot gain an end unless we desire it 
sufficiently to work for it diligently. We may cast out from our cate- 
gory of prayers all petitions, no matter how carefully worded or lofty 
in thought, that have not behind them this intense want or desire. 
Further, in our lack of wisdom, we may many times petition for things 
unnecessary or hurtful. These wishes like all wrong things can endure 
but foratime. Truth, inthe end will triumph, our minds will be 
opened to see the Light. We have left, then, for our consideration, 
only those heartfelt calls upon the Infinite for the good and pure things 
that we lack and that it is best we should have, and which if we desire 
sufficiently, if we pray hard enough for, we shall have. If, then, our 
sincere prayers are answered in a natural and right way, may we not in 
perfect trust give expression to our wants, interpreted by the highest 
light that we possess—trusting for fuller knowl-dge when we need it. 
Reverence for the Infinite, as expressed in the power and beauty of 
creation, is another element of prayer, and it is helped and encouraged 
by all grand and genuine words that express it. The aspiration, the 
striving after ideals and unselfishness, the appreciation of good in 
others, and sympathy with other’s toil and sorrow, are parts in real 
prayer. Further and last, any adjustment of the mind to the highest 
known good must come with prayer. 

These are all elements in the best prayer, and from the cultivation 
of these thoughts and attitudes of mind comes much of the value of 
prayer tothe human mind and soul. For prayer is the putting of the mind 


| into that state of harmony with all truth that we may be ready to know 
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and obey the natural and spiritual laws which govern the universe and 
so obtain in the best way possible that which we seek. And the 
more constantly we get our minds into this harmony, the more shall we 
practice the art of spiritual living and the more frequently will we find 


our prayers answered, The paper called forth considerable earnest 
discussion. ° we We, 


MICKLETON, N, J.—The meeting of the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion was opened by a portion of the 4th chapter of John being read by 
the President, followed by the reading of the last month's minutes. A 
letter was read from the General Association to be held at Newtown, and 
five delegates appointed to attend. 

A Nominating Committee was appointed to bring forward names of 
officers to serve this meeting during the coming year and report at next 
meeting. Elma H. Livezey read a portion of the 17th chapter of 
‘* Janney’s History,”’ followed by a recitation from Mary A. Heritage, 
entitled ‘* Your Turn is Next,” containing a good temperance moral. 
A paper read by Gideon Peaslee on the life and writings of John Comly 
brought forth pleasant memories and anecdotes of his life, one of our 
members saying she well remembered him, and many had used his 
school books. J. Omar Heritage next gave a ‘‘ salad,’’ composed of 
historical, geographical, and literary subjects; all greatly enjoyed it. 
An essay was given by Ruth W. Peaslee, entitled “* Wordsworth and 
His Predecessors,’’ followed by Milton W. Heritage reciting a pretty 
little piece of poetry entitled ‘‘ Three Little Flies,”’ teaching us to be 
contented with our own lot and not to envy those of others. A good 
paper on temperance was read by Martha Engle, giving the idea, that 
selfishness is the root of intemperance, as well as many evils. Hannah 
Peaslee answered her question, and the items collected in the past 
month were read. 

Meeting adjourned until Twelfth month 13. 

M. ELMA Livezey, Sec’y. 


SOLEBURY, PA.—The regular meeting of Solebury Young Friends’ 
Association was held in the meeting-house, First-day afternoon, 14th 
inst. After the minutes had been read and approved, Florence K. 
Blackfan, chairman of the Executive Committee, made the following 
report of appointments for next month: 

‘* Isthe Princeton Inn Justifiable ?’’ Elizabeth Lloyd. Recitation, 
Martha Simpson. ‘‘Is the Doctrine of Non-Resistance as held by 
Friends Practicable, and has it Proved so in the Past?’’? Eastburn 
Reeder, and William M. Ely. 

Laura E. Walton read a portior of the Discipline, after which Dr. 
R. C. Woodman gave a very interesting report on the Section for Cur- 
rent Topics, A poem by Rudyard Kipling was recited by Walter W. 
Carter. 

‘* What games and diversions are in conflict with Friends’ Rules of 
Discipline, and to what extent may members contribute thereto to be- 
come offenders ? was a question answered by Ellen K. Reeder. She 
took a very charitable view of the question, mentioning some amuse- 
ments which were not harmful in her opinion unless carried to excess. 
Remarks upon the answer were made by Elizabeth Lloyd and Florence 
K. Blackfan. 

A biographical sketch of ‘Thomas Hodgkins was given by Florence 
K. Blackfan. Frederick L. Smith then answered this question, ‘‘ What 
conception can the human mind form of a spirit?’’ This elicited 
much discussion, in which Seth T. Walton, Elizabeth Lloyd, Eastburn 
Reeder, Watson Kenderdine, and Dr. J. B. Walter participated. 

The appointments on the History and Literature sections were con- 
tinued. Hannah Kenderdine was appointed to report on Discipline, 
and Emma F. Paxson on Current Topics. Delegates were appointed 
to the General Conference at Newtown. 

After the usual silence was observed, the meeting adjourned until 
the second First-day in Twelfth month, Six new members added their 
names to the roll of membership ; the list now numbers 48 members. 

Fs: ie 


SALEM, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met Eleventh 
month II, in the meeting- house. 

After the minutes were read and approved, the meeting decided to 
proceed with the regular program, and leave election of officers until 
later. 

The Discipline Committee gave us the article on ‘‘ Gospel Minis- 
try,’’ and a paper prepared for the Philadelphia Association, by Mary 
Paxson, ‘‘ The True Meaning of the Ministry and our Individual Re- 
sponsibility Therein.’’ 

The Literature Committee gave a Sketch of the life of Jean 
Ingelow, and two of her poems, and “ The Bridge.’’ Current Topics 
report was read by Mary Griscom. 

Delegates were appointed to attend the General Conference at 
Newtown. 

Two new members were added to our roll, and the Association then 
proceeded with the appointment of officers to serve the Association for 
the ensuing year as follows: President, Owen L. Jones; vice-presi- 
dent, Rebecca T. Wistar; secretary, Marianna T. Miller ; treasurer, 
Elizabeth L. Fogg; ex-committee, Emma H. Bassett, Edward W. 


Borden, Mary Harris, Julia A. Carpenter, Eliza G. Hilliard, Woodnutt 
Pettitt. 


There being no further business, after roll call the meeting ad- 
journed. Lucy T. Acton, Secretary. 


@oducational Department. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


THE first joint meeting of the literary societies was held in the college 
hall on the evening of the 12th, when the Delphic and the Omicron 
chapters of the Somerville gave a very interesting program. This meet- 
ing was the first of a series or joint meetings which are to lead up to a 
final contest for a prize offered by two of the Alumni of the College. 

Prof. Barnard, of Yerkes Observatory, will lecture at the College on 
Second month 5, 1898. 

Dr, De Garmo attended a meeting of the Teachers’ Association, at 
Buffalo, on the 13th of the month, 

At the regular meeting of the Classical Club, on the evening of the 
gth, Margery Pyle, 1900, presented a paper on the ‘* Roman Ruins in 
Spain,” and Rachel Knight, ’98, presented one upon the ‘*‘ Roman 
Ruins in France.’’ Both papers were supplemented by interesting re- 
marks from Dr. Appleton and Dr. Hull. 

On the evening of the 16th, Dr. Appleton read from Browning’s 
works before a company of the students. This was the first of a series 
of readings from nineteeth century poets, which he expects to give dur- 
ing the winter. 

The Young Friends’ Association met in the College parlor on the 
21st instant. Dr. W. W. Speakman was elected president for the 
coming year; Chester Tyson, 1900, vice-president ; and Lucy Ban- 
croft, 1900, secretary. 

The exercises of the evening consisted of a paper upon the life and 
works of Neal Dow, by Elizabeth Willetts, ’99, followed by another 
paper reviewing the book entitled, ‘“‘ The Hicksite Quakers and Their 
Doctrines,’”’ by Prof. J. Russell Hayes. 

The delegates to the General Conference held at Newtown on the 
2oth, reported to the Association through Rachel Knight, ’98. 

Basket-ball goals have been erected at the east end of the main col- 
lege building where the girls will play that popular game in the open 
air. 98. 


SWARTHMORE ASSOCIATION IN New YorK.—An organization of 
Alumni and ex members of Swarthmore College, residing in and near 
New York City is about forming, it being the outcome of a meeting 
held in Fifth month last, at the home of Sarah E. Gardger. A com- 
mittee of five was then appointed to draw up a constitution and by laws, 
consisting of F. J. Palmer, ’78; Esther Haviland Cornell, ’91 ; George 
H. Strout, ’93; Cornelia J. Shoemaker, ’94 ; and Ellen Gunton, ’96. 
It is now announced that the committee will submit their report at a 
meeting to be held at Friends’ school, 16th street and Rutherfurd 
Place, on the 4th of Twelfth month (Seventh-day of next week), at 

.m. 

A letter from George H. Strout, for the Committee, says : 

‘“‘ It is the earnest desire to have as many as possible present at the 
first meeting, As much of its time must necessarily be devoted to busi- 
ness, it was thought best to have only one speaker present as a guest of 
the Association, ‘lhe endeavor to obtain the person who has been 
most intimately connected with the College throughout its existence, — 
the one whose enthusiasm is unflagging, and who is beloved by all 
Swarthmoreans,—resulted in the securing of ex-President Edward H. 
Magill, L.L. D., who has kindly consented to address the meeting at 
thattime. In view of the fact that Dr. Magill has more requests upon 
his time than he is able to grant, the fact that he will be present on 
Twelfth month 4 will undoubtedly induce every Swarthmorean to be 
present, anticipating the pleasure of again meeting Dr, Magill.”’ 


THE EDUCATIONAL MEETING.—The Conference under the care of 
the Yearly Meeting’s Educational Committee postponed from the 20th 
inst., will take place next Seventh-day, 4th proximo, at 15th and Race 
streets. Prof. Green, of the West Chester Normal School, will pre- 
sent the subject of ‘* English.”’ 


JoHN SARTAIN’s COLLECTIONS.—By the will of the late John 
Sartain, of Philadelphia, the distinguished artist and engraver, his 
folios of prints, his pictures and his library, are all left to the School of 
Design for Women, on Broad street, Philadelphia, with the condition 
that they be used only in the building and never loaned out of it. His 
daughter Miss Emily Sartain, is Principal of the School of Design. 


A BapTIsT paper approves the Calvinistic hymns, because they are 
‘* addressed to God.’’ Yet in a little collection of twenty-five hymns 
used in one of the largest Baptist churches the name of God occurs 
but twice. The name of Jesus seems to have made his Father and ours 
almost forgotten. A visitor to an Episcopal church expressed wonder 
that ‘‘ they always bowed at the mention of Jesus, never at the men- 
tion of God.’’—Christian Register. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
A 38OOK for young people ‘* Parables for School and Home,” is from 
the pen of Wendell P. Garrison, and is published by Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York. The author explains in a prefatory note—which he 
heads “‘ The Apology ’’—that his motive in the work was that of Cotton 
Mather, who in 1706, in a book of ‘* Good Lessons for Children in 
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Verse,” said his idea was ‘‘to have the child improve in goodness at | 


the same time that he improv'd in reading.”’ 
The volume contains twenty brief chapters, or lessons. 


these presents a theme: Kindness to Animals, Vandalism, Property, 


Superstition, Vicissitude, Death, Heredity, etc., —and this theme is in- 
troduced and developed by means of some incident, story, fable or 
other concrete form of the thought to be conveyed. The author ex- 
plains that he himself read these to childrhn in the schools, with all 
the expression at his command, ‘‘ obtaining with the ready help of the 
teachers, satisfactory evidence of the amount of attention secured, and 
of substantial remembrance on the part of the pupils.’’ ‘I have 
tried,’’ he adds, ** not to condescend, which is a common faultin ad- 
dressing children ; and I have not feared to let my discourse occasion- 
ally soar above their intelligence. My aim has been to broaden their 
outlook and stimulate thought. A little history and biography, a little 
geography, a little science, a little poetry; some old, old stories and 
some new—these compose a bundle of facts and notions and illustra- 
tions which will, according to the individual, be absorbed and assimi- 
lated, even when the scope and moral of the Parable are missed or but 
dimly apprehended.” 

The book is illustrated with twenty-one striking pictures, engraved 
on wood, by Gustav Kruell. 


Among the leading features of the Christmas issue of Harper's Mag- 
azine are a narrative poem by General Lew Wallace, illustrated by F. V. 
DuMond ; “ The Queen's Jubilee,” by Richard Harding Davis, illus- 


William Curtis at Concord,’”’ by George Willis Cooke. But the one 
which has most particularly attracted us, and which will be welcome, 
we are sure to all ornithologists, and lovers of out-door nature, is ‘*A 
Bird's Egg,’’ by Ernest Ingersoll. The author tells about the size, 
shape, and color of various eggs, and gives an extremely interesting 
discussion of what differences in these respects signify in the economy 
of nature. The article is illustrated by eight pages of color work por- 
traying the eggs of eighty-seven varieties of American birds of prey, 
song-birds, water-birds, and game-birds. 


Lew Wallace’s poem, in the just-issued Harper's is entitled ‘‘ The 
Wooing of Malkatoon.’’ The incidents take place in the far East, the 
characters are mainly of the Mohammedan faith, and the story is rich 
in Oriental coloring. With the action is interwoven a thread of mys- 
ticism of a truly Oriental character. 


No serial feature in Scribner's Magazine, the publishers say, has 
excited more interest than W. A, Wyckoff s “‘ The Workers,’’ to which 
we have heretofore more than once referred. The first series of these 
papers, dealing with the rural regions of the East, is concluded in this 
issue with a vivid picture of life ‘‘ In a Logging Camp” in the Penn- 
sylvania mountains. A more varied lot- of interesting characters 
appears in this experience than in any previous one. It is a foretaste 
of what the author will do in the series to begin in 1898, dealing with 
‘* The Workers in the West,”’ especially in the congested labor-market 
of Chicago. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


of Baltimore, (who died Eleventh month 9), speaks of him in terms of 
high appreciation, and gives some facts concerning his life. He was 
a graduate of Haverford College, and the medical school of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. He was for years a manager of Haverford Col- 
lege, was one of the original trustees of Bryn Mawr College, and was 
chairman, at his death, of the Executive Board of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. His activity in Christian work dated from the time of his 
marriage (to Mary Whitall) in 1855. ‘Sitting in a silent meeting he 
felt his call come to him, and he has since faithfully pressed on that he 
might apprehend that for which he was apprehended. As a physician 
he was skillful and tender, and it would be hard to say which quality 
most bound his patients to him. As a minister his messages were clear, 
warm, and powerful, Clear, because his intellect was consecrated to 
the truth; warm, because his own heart felt and experienced what he 
spoke ; and powerful, because he was an instrument of the Spirit.’’ 


Our venerable friend Levi K. Brown, of Goshen, Lancaster county, 
who was krocked down, and injured, it was feared fatally, in this city, 
at the time of Yearly Meeting, is still disabled, though physically im- 
proved. A friend who recently visited him says : ‘‘ I found him much 


Each of | 


better physically ; he sits in his chair, in the afternoons. He takes suf- 
ficient nourishment, and sleeps well, but mentally he is like a little 
child. He seems to know his friends, but cannot remember their 
names. This was the first time he had missed attending Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, since 1852. He was Clerk of it for twenty-five years.” 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE MAINTENANCE OF PEACE PRINCIPLES. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I HAVE read carefully and with much interest the article from S. J. 


| Townsend, published in the INTELLIGENCER, entitled, ‘* Peace Pros- 
The Mob, The Flag, Patriotism, Equality of the Sexes, Attainment, | 


pects in this World.” 
Though the signs of the times seem gloomy, yet I am more hopeful 


| of the final triumph of peace than he appears to be. Scientists, I think, 
| tell us that some of the insects that are at times so destructive to the 
| industry of man, by destroying vegetation, increase so fast that they 
| limit their own destructiveness, finding no subsistence. This same view 


I have taken of the manifestation of such military arrangements as are 


| now going on in Europe, the circling waves of which have even 


| reached this country. 


I think it will sometime, and perhaps at no very 
distant day, react, and recoil upon itself, and cause its own destruction 


| by consuming that upon which it subsists, and which first brought it 


| into existence. 


While this process is going forward, may all who have 
realized the blessedness of peace, and known the gentle disposition of 
the lamb to displace the fierce disposition of beasts of prey, stand fast 
in their respective places, relaxing not their peaceable efforts to spread 


| the principles of the Gospel of peace, and the ushering in of that glori- 





ous day, foreseen by the Prophets of old, when ‘‘ swords should be 
beaten into plow shares, and spears into pruning-hooks, and nation 


| should not lift up sword against nation, neither should they learn war 
| any more.”’ 


Enos HEACOCK. 
P. S.—The condition and circumstances to which he last alludes, 
certainly are cause of deep concern to all well wishers of humanity, 


| and the Government under which we live, knowing that its protecting 


; | care should be extended to the humblest citizen, as well as those of 
trated by R. Caton Woodville; and an article, illustrated, ‘‘ George | : 


| higher rank. 


E. H. 
Alliance, Ohio. 


HOME-SAVING LOAN ASSOCIATION. 


| Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 


I want to organize a Home-Saving Loan Association. 
Many worthy, industrious, and frugal families in Iowa, and most 


| likely in adjoining States, by unavoidable mishaps like sickness in 


| family, or by scourge of hog cholera on farms, will lose their homes by 


foreclosure of mortgage, except new loans at a low rate of interest be 


| made without commission on the loan. 


The Home Saving Loan Association should be organized by 


| churches or lodges in the West, where land is of good quality; ap- 





to him. 


; me. 


praisers of merit like tax assessors, or county treasurers, could certify to 
the value of land for investors. 

Investors please communicate with lodge or church, through me, 
and appraisers will be appointed to value the land, as you suggest, and 
the loan be made at a low rate of interest, without commission charge. 
This would enable worthy people who have been unfortunate to save 
their homes till prosperity returns and private sale of the land in ques- 
tion be made at a profit, or the loan paid off. 

I ask ministers and others to see capitalists and communicate with 


EDWIN B. HowarD. 
Bangor, Marshall county, Iowa. 


APPEAL FOR AID FOR A SCHOOL. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 


I have received an appealing letter from A. M. Barrett, principal of 


1 at Pee A So., N. C., in which h B: 
THE American Friend, in an article on the late Dr. James Carey Thomas, | © CREE ER SE SN8 Stn, Slee Ce., gee ae Os ie 


‘*T inform you that we have improved our College much. We owe 
$246 75 on the borrowed money. We gave a mortgage, and they wrote 


| me this week that we must settle at once, or they would foreclose the 
| mortgage. 


Will you kindiy aid us a little if you can? We hope that 
we can manage to raise it, for all our labor is in the College, and if it 
be sold from us we will be done for. Do please aid us. We know you 
have been good to us, We have just written to another friend in your 
city. We pray God that we may not lose it. We have paid $893, 
and will lose all if we can’t raise $246.75. We hope you will consider 
our cause.”’ 

I think the Pennsylvania Abolition Society has given this School 
some aid in the past. Perhaps friends of the cause will send help direct 
J. M. TRUMAN, Jr. 
Philadelphia, Eleventh month 23. 


THE value of pearls found during the year 1896 on the coast of 
the Gulf of Lower California amounted to $350,000. Besides, there 


| were exported 5,000 tons of mussel-shells, estimated at a further 


$1 250,006. 











METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR TENTH 
MONTH, 18097. 


Mean barometer, 

Highest barometer during the month (3d), 

Lowest barometer during the month (29th), 

Mean temperature, 

Highest temperature during the month (16th), 

Lowest temperature during the month (18th, 31st), 

Mean of maximum temperatures, 

Mean of minimum temperatures, 

Greatest daily range of temperature (5th), 

Least daily range of temperature (24th), 

Mean daily range of temperature, 

Mean relative humidity, per cent., 

Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 46.5 

Total precipitation, rain, inches, 2.42 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.07 inches of 
rain, on the 24th and 25th. 

Number of days on which .ot inch or more of rain fell, 7. 

Number of clear days 12, fair days 10, cloudy days 9. 

Prevailing direction of wind from the Northeast 

Frost—Light, on the 4th, 5th, 30th; killing, on 31st. 

Lunar halo on the 13th. 

SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m. 66.5 on 12th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 37.5 on 18th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 49 4. 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 64.5 on 
11th. 

Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 39 on 29th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 52. , 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 50.7. 

Note.—The mean temperature for the month just closed, 58.3°, is 
two degrees above the normal. 

The amount of precipitation, 2.42 inches, is less than the average 
for this month. JoHN CoMLy, Observer. 

Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Tenth month 31. 


39.159 
30.640 
29.680 
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THE HOUSE BY THE SIDE OF THE ROAD. 


He was a friend to man, and he lived in a house by the side of the 
road.— Homer. 


THERE are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
In the place of their self-content ; 

There are souls like stars, that dwell apart, 
In a fellowless firmament ; 

There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths 
Where highways never ran. 

But let me live by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 


I see from my house by the side of the road, 
By the side of the highway of life, 
The men who press with the ardor of hope, 
The men who are faint with the strife. 
But = turn not away from their smiles nor their tears, — 
Both parts of an infinite plan, 
Let me live in my house by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 


I know there are brook gladdened meadows ahead 
And mountains of wearisome height, 

That the road passes on through the long afternoon, 
And stretches away to the night, 

But still I rejoice when the travelers rejoice, 
And weep with the strangers that moan, 

Nor live in my house by the side of the road 
Like a man who dwells alone. 


Let me live in my house by the side of the road 

Where the race of men go by. 
They are good, they are bad, they are weak, they are 

strong, 

Wise, foolish. So am I. 
Then why should I sit in the scorner's seat 

Or burl the cynic’s ban ? 
Let me live in my house by the side of the road 

And be a friend to man. 

—Sam Walter Foss. 


UNLEss the ‘‘ Zionistic’’ movement shall greatly change the course 
of the Jewish movement, America rather than Palestine seems to be 
the promised land of the Jews. They claim to number one million in 
the United States. More than half of them are massed in four or five 
cities, New York alone having nearly three hundred and fifty thousand. 


ee eee AND JOURNAL. 


' 





| ure was inevitable in both cases. 


Pror. Briccs, of Union Theological Seminary, he who was con- 
demned for his views, writes boldly and vigorously in the /nudependent, 
on the ‘‘ Westminster Assembly,” that famous gathering of polemical 
religionists which convened in London in 1643, and formulated the so- 


| called ‘* standards ’’ of the Presbyterian church. Prof. Briggs points out 


the political influences which were potent, and he makes no scruple in 
saying that the Assembly’s work is for a by-gone age. ‘‘ The doc- 
trinal system ”’ which it favored, he says— 

‘* is an elaborate one, more elaborate than any other symbols, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the Lutheran Formula of Concord. Both of them were 
meant to be irenic, both of them alike have been in fact polemic. They 
both represent a polemic age. They have both of them been doomed 
by history. The Formula of Concord has long been discarded in Ger- 
The Westminster Standards have been rejected by all but Pres- 
byterians. 


many. 
They are now distasteful to a large and increasing number 
of Presbyterians. They will aoon be discarded in Great Britain and 
The attempt at revision has failed just as the attempt of the 
Westminster Assembly to revise the Thirty-nine Articles failed. Fail- 
The next step in both cases alike is 
anewcreed. The Westminster divines made a longer and more elabo- 
rate one. Instead of compacting Christianity in Great Britain thereby, 
it became the greatest wedge of discord known to British Christianity. 
It divided British Christianity by barriers which are the most serious 
now existing.’’ 


America. 


THE Christian Register remarks upon the fact that religious differ- 
ences are mostly expressed temperately. It instances the attitude of 
the Jews and the Swedenborgians toward the “ orthodox” churches, 
“‘ Certainly,’”’ it says, ‘‘ no creed could be more offensive to a Jew than 
that which affirms that the Eternal One is a trinity of persons, and that 
one of these persons, being himself the Eternal One, has lived on the 
earth as a babe and asa man. Yet we rarely findin a Jewish journal a 
single line which reviles any form of Christianity or which disparages 
its ministers and churches. Again, the New Church people, receivers 
of the doctrine of Swedenborg, hold quite consistently and insistently 
to the absolute deity of Jesus Christ as the only God ; and their journals 
treat the whole theological scheme of Orthodoxy as a corrupted form of 


Christianity. Yet in no instance have we detected a note of sarcasm 


or a disposition to deride the doctrines of the people from whom they 
differ.”’ 


ARGUING that the congregational system of church organization and 
action is best, and that the idea of ‘‘ a wise and good bishop ” who 
shall make appointments of ministers, etc., and in general direct all 
things, is a chimera, the Christian Register remarks that neither the 
Episcopal nor the Methodist church is free from troubles, and that in 
the latter “arbitrary appointments,” without consulting the people, 
cause great complaint. ‘‘ It is not even certain, if we could have one 
infallible bishop, and his comfortable administration, that it would be 
good for ministers or churches to yield their docile souls into his care, 
Men are not here in this world for comfort, but to acquire manhood, 
Benevolent despotisms, infallible churches, and infallible Bibles have 
never fostered stalwart character. We believe in our Congregational- 
ism, as we believe in genuine Democracy, not because it is comfortable 
or even at present economical, but because it has in it the largest oppor- 
tunities for the making of all-round manhood.” 


IN a boys’ brigade, says O/d and New, ‘* organized recently in one 
of the large city churches, there are three departments, the religious, 
the athletic, and the military. Genuine rifles are used in the military 
department, and the first topic assigned in the religious department is, 
‘ Abraham, the First General.’ One is tempted to suggest for a con- 


cluding topic ‘Napoleon, the Last Christian.’ ” 


A RussIAN, who is vouched for as well acquainted with the 
‘* Stundist ’’ movement in his country, says those persecuted people are 
experiencing some relaxation of hardship. The commander in the 
Caucasus, Count Sheremitieff, (the same who permitted the unfortunate 
Dukhobortsi to be treated so badly), has been succeeded by Prince 
Galitzin, a man of Christian sympathies, who has promised to do all 
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in his power to alleviate the sufferings of the banished Stundists within 
the provinces under his care. It is said, however, that on the expira- 
tion of the term of banishment inflicted on several of these men they 
were notified that they must not return to their homes in Russia until 
they had done another three years. On the whole, this person says, 

The leaven is at work leaven- 


ing the mass, and it is utterly impossible to suppress the movement.’’ 


Tue “ Nonconformist’”’ religious bodies in England,—that is, the 
Christian bodies other than the Established Church,—have formed a 
union, which incluies, we believe, nearly all of them. 


“the movement goes slowly forward. 


The chairman, 
this year, is Dr. Charles A. Berry, who is now in this country, having 
come over to take part in the services at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
on the 7th instant, commemorative of the semi.centennial of that church. 
He is to visit Washington in the interest of international arbitration, 
and will sail for home on the 8th proximo. 


Canon T. K. CHEYN®&, whose coming to this country has been 
noted, has been deliveriag his Biblical lectures. One series of these, 
six in number, at Cornell University, at the beginning of this month, 
related to Jewish Religious Life after the Exile. He began with Hag- 
gai, as forming the dividing line between the earlier and later prophetic 
writings, and between the pre-exilic and post-exilic periods. The 
author of Ecclesiastes, he said, was probably a philosophic Sadducee 
in the century immedia'ely before the birth of Jesus. Judaism had, he 
“Its higher theology 
was always vastly more spiritual than the practical exemplification of 
it among the Jews. Jewish religion was always susceptible to influences 
from without. It owes much to Babylonia, Persia, and Greece. The 
spirit of doubt entered Judaism from Greece, of which one record is in 
Proverbs 30: I-4.’’ 


said, a great power of attracting foreigaers. 


A ‘+ ConGress”’ of Baptist ministers and ‘‘ laymen,’ at Chicago 
last week,—the fifteenth annual one of the kind,—discussed promi- 
nently the question whether baptism was a prerequisite to participation 
in the ‘* Supper.’’ Quite a strong disapproval of this ‘* close commun- 
rule was expressed, and the fact has caused comment. Dr. O. P. 
Gifford, of Buffalo, and Dr. Russell H. Conwell, of Philadelphia, 
were among those who spoke most vigorously against it, while Dr. 
Theodore A. K. Gessler, of Lake Hopatcong, N, J., declared that 
baptism was not even a church ordinance, and that the Baptists had no 
right to dictate who should sit at the Supper,—the * Lord's table,”’ as 
he denominated it. This incident may be taken as indicating the 
growth of the ‘‘ open communion” view ia the Baptist body, but by 


no means as proving that the old rule is to be soon laid aside. 


’ 


ion’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


ATTENTION is being directed to the approaching session ot Congress. 
It will begin on the 6th proximo. 


Some Senators and members are 
already at Washington, and the prospects for different action have been 
discussed. The Cuban question remains the most difficult of adjust- 
ment, but the President is said to favor a conservative course, in order 
to avoid danger of war with Spain. It is said that the two-thirds vote 
of the Senate to confirm the Hawaiian annexation treaty will be ob- 
tained ; if not, a joint resolution of Congress (which would need a ma- 
jority, only, in each House), is proposed 
legislation is regarded as not bright. 


A FIRE of extraordinary violence and extent has occurred in 
London. It was in a warehouse district, east of Aldersgate street, and 
between that and Red Cross srreet. It began about 1 o'clock p. m., 
on the Igth, and was regarded as entirely out next morning. ‘‘ For 
four hours and a half the flames had their own way, and it was only 
after more than 100 engines had worked an hour that the chief of the 
fire brigade sent out the signal that the fire was under control.” There 
was no loss of life. The property loss is variously estimated, but is 
conservatively placed at ten millions of dollars. The tardiness of the fire 
department in arriving is criticised, but its work on the ground praised. 
—A fire in Melbourne, Australia, on the 21st, destroyed a number of 
business houses and caused a loss estimated at several millions of dol- 
lars, there being $3,650,000 insurance. 


The outlook for financial 
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THE Committee appointed at the Mohonk Conference on Interna- 
tional Arbitration, in June last, called on President McKinley, on the 
18th inst., and urged that he direct the attention of Congress to the 
great importance of negotiating treaties for the settlement of disputes 
between nations by arbitration. The committee consisted of ex-Senator 
George F. Edmunds, Samuel B. Capen, and Robert Treat Paine, of 
Boston ; Dr. Berjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary of the American Peace 
Society, and Philip C. Garrett, of Philadelphia. The President as- 
sured the committee of his warm sympathy with the movement, and 
indicated a purpose to devote a portion of his annual message to the 
subject of international arbitration. It is intimated that the essential 
provisions of a new treaty have been formulated, but it is also said that 
no diplomatic communications have yet been exchanged. 


EF¥ForTs are being made by General Blanco, the new Spanish com- 
mander in Cuba, to persuade the revolutionists to submit. It is stated 
that General Pando was commissioned by Blanco to enter into com- 
munication with the insurgent leaders, and offer them very enticing 
terms. Advices so far indicate that the negotiations have been unsuc- 
Five men, called “ the Competitor crew,’’ who were in prison 
in Cuba, as filibusters, have been released by the Spanish, and reached 
New York on the 21st. General Weyler has reached Spain, and his 
presence there embarrasses the Government. The condition in Spain 
is considered critical, on account of the intrigues of the Carlists, and 
other revolutionary elements, so that Weyler’s further evil influence 
may cause an overset. 


cessful. 


THE Turkish Goverament had made large pians to “ improve ’’ the 
army, and increase the navy. 
poned ‘* until spring.” 


It is now announced that these are post- 
Germany had earnestly urged that they be 
pushed forward. The postponement is due to the demand of Russia, to 
be paid an old debt, a ‘‘ war ind+maity,” of $145,000,000. Russia 
declares that if Turkey persists in spending large sums of money upon 
her armament, ‘‘ not warranted by the present situation,” 
insist upon the payment of these arrears. 
garded as ‘‘a set-back for Germany.” 


she will 
The postponement is re- 


THE “ Mersina Incident,’’ mentioned last week, ended in the sub- 
mission of Turkey, under the threat of Austria to bombard the place. 
As part of the terms exacted, the sum of $1,600,000 is to be paid by 
Turkey to a railroad company in that country, belonging to Austrians, 
which had transported Turkish troops during the late war with Greece 
but could not get its bill paid. 


A SPEECH by Count Goluchowski, the Foreign Minister of Austria- 
Hungary, before the ‘‘ delegations,’ at Vienna, on the 2oth, has ex- 
cited attention. Certain ‘‘ great problems of material welfare,” he 
said, ‘‘ require to be taken in hand instantly,’’ these including ‘*‘ the 
competition of foreign countries.’’ Against this he said, the European 
The 
At London, a dispatch says, 
it ‘* is interpreted into a battle cry of a commercial war of Pan-Europe 
versus Pan-America. England clearly was not included in Europe in 
Count Goluchowski’s mind, nor can he have had the Dingley tariff 
chiefly in mind, for it hardly affects Austria.’’ A Vienna dispatch says 
it “ referred to the competition in important breadstuffs and beef, with 
which, after the completion of the Siberian railroad, Russia means 
to supply Europe, supplanting American, Argentine, and Indian com- 
petition.” 


nations ‘‘ must close ranks, in order to maintain their existence.”’ 
speech caused much comment at Berlin, 


THE “ autonomy ”’ scheme for Cuba includes the control by Cuba of 
her commerce and tariffs. Against this the Spanish merchants, at 
Barcelona and elsewhere, complain that they will lose their present ad- 
vantage, and the United States will be benefited. The Spanish Gov- 
ernment, however, declares that it will not change the plan, but expects 
that the proposed Cuban Assembly will maintain a trade system friendly 
to Spain. General Weyler is endeavoring to take advantage of this 
He landed at Barcelona on the 23d, and there was a 
‘* demonstration *’ in his favor. 


question. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE 13th annual convention of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association will be held in Washington in Second month next, from 
the 14th to the 19th. The announcement says: “ In the political 
world, the last stronghold of prejudice, the rights of women are being 
recognized. We have to-day a President and Congress elected in part 
by the votes of women. The constitutions of Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah, and Idaho, secure to women full suffrage. in the 285 incorpor- 
ated cities of Kansas, women exercise municipal suffrage. In 22 
States they possess school suffrage.” 


—Ex-President Cleveland, in a published statement, says he 
regrets that Prof. Shields has been ‘*‘ bothered over this matter,’’—the 
‘* Princeton Inn ”’ aftair,—but ‘‘ otherwise the action of the Presbytery 
does not affect me in the least, and I certainly will pay no attention to 
it. When I signed the petition for a liquor license for the Princeton 
Inn I consider that I in no sense committed a wrong, and if the same 
proposition came up for my consideration again I would do the same 
thing. I feel very strongly on this point.’’ 


—*A new star of the first magnitude is now seen in the political skies | 


of "China. So vast has his power become, so perfect his net-work of 
commanding influence in court and commercial circles, that he has 
already cast the great Li Hung Chang into partial eclipse.” The man 
is Sheng Ta jen, and his remarkable career and the great scheme of 
railroad works that he has planned for China are discussed in an inter- 
esting article in Harper's Weekly, this week, entitled, ‘A Modern 
Railroad System for China.’’ 


—The United States revenue cutter Bear, in command of Lieut. 
D. H. Jarvis, who has had much experience in the Arctic regions, left 
San Francisco this week, to relieve the ice-imprisoned whalers. It is 
doubtful if they can be reached. 


—The steamer Victoria, which sailed from Tromsoe Island, Nor- 
way, on the 5th instant, to search for Professor Andree, has returned. 
She brings no news of the whereabouts or movements of Professor 
Andree. 


—The President has designated seven revenue cutters to cruise on 
the eastern coast of the United States for the relief of distressed sea- 
men and navigators during the coming winter months. 





—The Turkish ambassador at Berlin has resigned, having been un- 
able to secure payment of his salary, from Constantinople, for a long 
time. The members of the embassy remaining in Berlin are said to be 
in great straits. None of them have been paid for a year, and their 
debts aggregate $400,000. It is stated that the Turkish minister to 
this country has not for years depended on any salary, but has had to 
get his support as he could, from his own property or from friends. 


—A dispatch from Berlin says that the court-martial has confirmed 
the sentence of the lower court upon Dr. Carl Peters, former German 
high commissioner in Africa, and the well-known African explorer, 
charged with extreme cruelty and even worse offenses to natives while 
he was commissioner in Africa in 1891. Dr. Peters is dismissed from 
the German service and has been ordered to pay the entire costs of the 
prosecution. 


—Samuel J. Barrows, for many years editor of the Christian 
Register, (Unitarian), of Boston, having become a member of Con- 
gress, resigned last spring, on entering upon his public duties, and 
George Batchellor, Secretary of the American Unitarian Association, 

und er some urgency, accepted an appointment to the vacancy. An 

w ment of $50,000 has been secured for the paper. 


—Dr. W. N. McVickar, rector of Holy Trinity P. E. Church, 
Philadelphia, has accepted the office of bishop-coadjutor, (2, ¢., assist- 
ant and successor to the bishop), of the diocese of Rhode Island. Dr. 
McVickar has been greatly esteemed in Philadelphia as a broad- 
minded and earnest man, and has had many friends outside his own 
church. 


—Apropos of a recent article in the INTELLIGENCER is this item of 


| current news: ‘ A Boston man is still taking daguerreotypes, and has 


been ‘doing so over half a century. He insists that in spite of all 


modern processes in photography they remain the most correct like- 
nesses ever produced,” 


—Mrs. Christiana French, probably the oldest woman in New 
Jersey, died at Moorestown, on the 13th inst. Her age was 103 years 
and 3 mouths. ‘*‘ When 102 years old she appeared in court, at Trenton, 
to prosecute a suit growing out of a dispute over some land.”’ 


—The vote on the “ anti gambling” amendment to the Constitution 
of New Jersey was challenged by the opponents of the amendment, 


NOTICES. 


*.* A Conference under the care of the Phil- 


terly meetings will be held in the meeting house, 


. . c 
anthropic Committee of the yearly and quar- 
at Doylestown, Bucks (o., on First day, Elev- | 


enth month 28, 1897, at 2.30 p m. The meet 
ing will be addres-ed by Dr Edward H. Magill. 
Subject, ‘‘ Peace and Arbitration.’’ All are re 
spectfully invited to attend. 
On behalf of Committee, 
SUSANNA RICH, Clerk, 
Woodbourne, Pa. 


*.* On account of the lecture to be held at 
15th and Race streets, on the 26th of Elev- 
enth month, the regular meeting of the Friends’ 
Temperance Workers has been changed. The | 
meeting will now be held on Sixth day evening, | 
the 3d of Twelfth month. An interesting lit- | 
erary program will be conducted by Mary H. | 
Whitson. All are asked to be present. 

*.* The Committee on Best Interests have | 
arranged to have an illustrated lecture in the 
Lecture Room of Friends’ ( entral School, 15th 
and Race streets, by Prof. Benjamin Sharp, on | 
‘** The Pribyloff Islands and their Fur-Bearing | 
Seal Inhabitants,”’ on Sixth-day, Twelfth month 
3, at 7.45 o'clock. There will be a reception 
in the Parlor and Library immediately after the 
lecture, to which all Friends are cordially in- 
vited. THOMAS JANNEY, Clerk. 

*,* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
committee of ‘ oncord Quarterly Meeting. will 
be held at Stanton, Del., on First-day, the 5th 
of Twelfth month, to convene at 11 o'clock. 

Train on the P. W. & B. road leaves Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, at 9.12. and Chester at 
9.45, arriving at Stanton at 10.30 ‘Train on 
the B. and O. road leaves Philadelphia at 9.00, 
Che-ter at 9.30, arriving at Marshallton at 
10 16. Both these trains stop at way-stations. 
Carriages will meet both trains. 

Mary P. HArvey, Clerk. 


*,.* Prof. Hoadley, of Swarthmore College, 
will lecture at Friends’ Seminary, New York, 
226 East 16th street, Twelfth month 1, at II 
o'clock ; Subject, ‘‘ The Atmosphere.’’ 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for the following 
meetings the coming month : 

ELEVENTH MONTH: 
28. Forest and Washington. 
TWELFTH MONTH: 
5 York, and Little Falls. 
12. Gunpowder. 
19. Woodlawn, and Park Avenue, Balt. 
26. Aisquith st., Balt., and Washington. 
JOHN J. CORNELL, Chairman. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 


| ments: 


ELEVENTH MONTH: 
28. Frankford, at 10.30 o'clock. 
TWELFTH MONTH: 
12. Merion, at 10.30 o’clock. 
19. Green Street, at 10.30 o'clock. 
Fairhill, at 3.30 o’ clock. 
First MONTH, 1808: 
2. Spruce Street, at 10.30 o'clock. 
16. West Philadelphia, at 11 o’clock. 
30. Reading, at 10.30 o'clock. 
CHAS. E. THOMAS, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


*,* A Conference, under the care of the 
Committee on Education and Schools, Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, will be held at Race Street 
meeting-house, on the 4th of Twelfth month, 
1897, at 10 a. m. 

Subject: ‘‘ English’’ Address by Prof. F 
H. Green, of the State Normal School, West 
Chester, Pa. 


All interested in the cause of education, par- | 


ticularly parents, teachers, and school commit- 
tees, are cordially invited to attend and partici- 
pate. Lewis V. SMEDLEY, Clerk. 





| but the courts have decided that the result as announced is final. 


*,* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee has made appointments for the fol- 
lowing meetings : 
ELEVENTH MownTH: 
28. Bethpage. 

Members of the Committee or others who ex- 
pect to attend any of the above meetings will 
please notify JosepH T. McCDowELL, Clerk. 


Macbeth makes half ; ‘the 
lamp-chimneys ; and half the 
dealers won’t sell ’em, be- 


cause they don’t break. 
Get the Index—free. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
aoa ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
‘#1 TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 
44 filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
NM anagency, Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
No. 45 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, N. Ve 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. Fifteenth St., 


re-opened 
NINTH MONTH 27TH, 1897. 

The rooms are open daily, except First-days, 
from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cor- 
dially invited to avail themselves of the facilities 
aftorded, those from without the city and young 
Friends boarding in the city being particularly de- 
sired to do so. 

The rooms are designed to be 


A CENTRE FOR IVFORK ATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 
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| BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
LOUISA J. ROBERTS 


nduitaain — " —_ atti With Extracts from her Journal, and 
UNDER THE CARE OF FRIENDS. Selections from her Writings. 
Begins its 23d Year, Ninth Month 6th, 1897, | 12mo., cloth, 286 pages, with two portraits. Price, 
Primary, Intermediate, and Academical Depart- | $1.00, postage paid. 
ments. A day school for both sexes. Good boarding | 
in suitable homes at reasonable rates. Prepares for 
college, business, or teaching. For Catalogues, ad 
dress, EDGAR STINSON, Principal, ig 
Kennett Square, Penna. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under the Care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


There are a few vacancies for children of | 
Friends, (those with one parent a member, are 


included ) ; 
MARIS, Principal. 


Martin Academy, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PENNA 


For Sale by 
Friends’ Book Association, 
. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


|Bimetatism or 
The Evils of Gold [lono- 


of Bimetallism. 
By WHARTON BARKER. 
Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price. 


8 50 
1.00 


GEORGE L 


' Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send tor Catalogue. 


2 5 ‘ 
Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELP HIA, 
under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- | - 
phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 
for college. 


Paper bound edit'on, 


Library edition, Cloth, 


| 
| 

| edition—are being sold at half-price, 25 cents a copy 
| all purposes as good as though fresh from the printer’s. 


BARKER PUBLISHING CO, 
119 South Fourth St., Philad’a, 


‘Friends’ Tracts 


and Pamphlets 
OF RECENT PUBLICATION. 


Howard M. 
small pamphlet. 12 pp. 
cents; 50 copies, 75 cents ; 
By mail at these prices. 


Wa. W. BIRDSALL, 


ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 


| 
| 
| Single copies, 
Circulars on Application. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} Principals. 


- FRIEN YDS’ ACADEMY, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter coliege. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y | 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


William Edw. Turner’s QUAKERISM: 
LIEFS AND MESSAGES. 40 pp. 10 
( By mail, 12 cents; 5 copies, 50 cents. ) 
Howard M. 
FRIENDS. 
24 pp. 3 cents; 
copies, $1.00. 


Jenkins’s RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF 
(Chicago Congress Paper, 1893. ) 
50 copies, 75 cents; I00 
By mail at these prices. 


*RIENDS’ 
Limited. 


Swarthmore, Pa, 921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


000-0-0-0- 


Webster's 
International 
Dictionary 


Successor of the ** Unabridged.” 
Invaluable in the Home, School, and Office. 


The Choicest 
Christmas Gift 


In VARIOUS STYLES OF 
BINDING, 


The Best for Practical Use 
BECAUSE 

Words are easily found. Pronunciation is 

easily ascertained. Meanings are easily 

learned. The growth of words is easily 

traced, and because excellence of quality 

rather than superiluity of quantity charac- 

terizes itsevery department. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School | 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing par- 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents 

ARTHUR H TOML INSON, Principal. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


A Friends’ Boarding School for 
Boys and Girls. 


The building is modern, and the location 
is the hill country thirty-two miles north 
ot New York City 
For Circulars, address, 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 





ABINGTON FRIENDS’ For Boarpine anv 


SCHOOL Day PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia, 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting 
Liberal course of study Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surroundings make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils Students 
admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send for 
circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 

Or Jenkintown, Pa. . serena 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec'y, Ogontz, Pa WF Specimen pages sent on application to 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, 


Springfield, Mass, 


CAUTION. 
e—————= buying small so-called 


‘*Webster’s Dictionaries.’’ Aj) authentic 
a eetdome nts of Webster s International Diction- 

ry in the varions sizes bear our trade-mark on 
the front cover as shown in the cuts. 


WEESTER'S a. 
ACADEMIC HIGH aay =a on Fn Ps 
DICTIONARY 


0000000000000000000000000 


Union Teachers’ Agencies of America. 
Rev. L. D, BASS, D. D., Manager. 


Pittsburg, Pa.; Toronto, Canada; New Orleans, 
La; New York, N. Y.; Washington, D. C. ; 
San Francisco, Cal ; Chicago, Ill.; 8t. 
Louis, Mo. and Denver, Colorado. 


Do not be deceived in 


There are thousands of positions to be filled within 
the next few months. 


Address all applications to Union TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES, Saltsburg, Pa. 


2 


| 
| 
| 
| 


metallism and the Benefits | 
LONGMANS, LONDON : 


Books for the Young by a Friend. 


JESUS THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH 
$1.50. 


‘Broad and charitable in spirit.”"— British Friend 

- on it may be widely circulated.” — The Friend 

“Will abundantly reward perusal.” — Friends’ 
Quarterly. 


JOSEPH THE DREAMER, $1.50. 


ane it will be on many Friends’ tables.”’- 
Friend. 
“ Eastern sky-glow on every page.”’— 
rterly. 
“Full of fascination.’’— British Friend. 


SCRIBNERS, New York 
and through all Booksellers. 


Friends’ Silas Certificates, 


A limited number of slightly shop-worn copies—paper | 
For | 


Handsomely and Correctly Engrossed on the 
FINEST PARCHMENT Or on 
PARCHMENT PaPER, if preferred. 


Wedding Invitations 


Engraved and printed in the latest and most 
approved style." [— 


| VISITING CARDS, AT HOME CARDS, etc. 


Send for samples and prices. 


| FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 1500 Race St., Phila. 


The Essay on THE MEETING FOR WorsHIP, by | 
Jenkins, has been reprinted, as a | 


3 | 


100 copies, $1.00. | 
i 


Its BE- | 
cents. | 


EUGENE E. NICE, 


INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, | 


POOL Lea 9 Os 





TRADE MARK TE 


PAINTS, 


272 and 274 South Second St., Phila. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
ATTORNEY-AT LAW, 
See in Montgomery and Philad’a counties 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES., 
Special attention es to serving families. Office 
608 North Eighth Philadelphia, Penna, 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


D. S.  WALTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2d St.. Phila., * 


¢-e 


We Invite You 


to inspect our line of new special designs 
in Lamps. The colors in 
Rhodian, Ba'earic, and Rookwood 

are attractive and harmonize well with 
the gold plate and antique bronze. We 
wish to show you the finest line of lamps 
ever displayed. Also an extensive as- 
sortment of onyx tables, ranging in 
price from $4.00 upward. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 South Second St. 
Between Chestnut and Market, 
Philadelphia 
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CLUB RATES: OTHER PERIODICALS, 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1898. 


also read the notes below. 
We will send the INTELLIGENCER AND 
named below for the amount stated ‘‘-for both.’ 


WEEKLIES 
Periodicals Price for Both 
The Independent, ($3) 
Harper's Weekly, ($4), 
Union Signal, ($1), 
The Outlook, ($3), 
Scientific American, ($3) 
Harper's Bazar, ($4), 
Journal of Education, ($2.50) 
Littell’s Living Age, (6), 
Springfield Republican, ($1) 


MONTALIES 
British Friend, (6s. 6d. and postage), $3.75 
($0.75),. .. 2.50 
(#3), 


Young Friends’ Review, 
Scribner's Magazine, 


JOURNAL 


1898. 


Read the figures given, and 


one year, with any of the periodicals 


MONTHLIES ( Continued. ) 


Periodicals Price for 
The Century Magazine, ($4),... . 
Harper's Magazine, ($4), 
Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 
Popular Science Monthly, 
The Forum, (83) 

North American Review, ($5) 
St. Nicholas, ($3) 

Review of Reviews, ($2.50) 
Trained Motherhood, ( 
Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), 
McClure's Magazine, 

The Farm Journal, ($0.50), 
Little Men and Women, ($1), 


($5), 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we 


will give prices. 


*.* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered 


through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading ** 


OUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION | 
COURSE OF 


FREE LECTURES 


In the Lecture Room of Friends’ Central 
School, 15th and Race Sts. 


Admission by ticket only, to be obtained at 
Association Rooms, 140 N. 15th Street, or of 


Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race Sts. | 


All lectures at 8 o’ clock. 


Sixth-day, Eleventh Month 26th, 
The Childhood of the German Race. 
ae Marie A. K. Hoadley. 


Fifth-day, Twelfth Month oth,| 
John Milton, Poet and Patriot, 
“Dr. William Hyde Appleton. 


Dr. Ap pl eton, during one of his rambles among 
famous ape in England, visited some of the spots 
with which Milton’s name is associated. The lec- 
ture will tell of the three periodsinto which Milton’s 
life (1608-1674) naturally divides. (a) Preparation 
and Early Poetry ; the favorable surroundings of 
his youth ; *‘ Ly cidas” and “ Comus ;” the Visit to 
Italy. (d) Public Life ; his Prose ; his Peril at the 
Restoration. (c) Retirement ; the Lost Cause ; the 
great poems, “‘ Samson Agonistes,” “ Paradise Lost,’” 
* Paradise Regained,’’fanalysis of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ 
its three stories. Milton’s imaginative and con- 
structive powers. 


Sixth-day, Twelfth month 17th, 


The Colle "oe. 
Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond. 


Lectures—1897-8 


Aaron [1. Powell, Editor of 7he Philan- 
thropist, will accept a limited number of lecture 
engagements. 

NEW LECTURE 


“Life and Times of Wm. Lloyd Garrison.”"’ 


OTHER LECTURES: 


. *,Wendell Phillips.’’ 

. ** Whittier.’’ 

. ** George Fox.’’ 

. ** New Glimpses in Europe. 

. ** Woman as a Citizen.’’ 

. ** Purity and the White Cross.’’ 
VII. ** The National Drink Problem.”’ 


Address for dates and terms, THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, United Charities Building, N. Y. 


” 


price for botb.”’ 


‘Philad’a & Reading Ry. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
Swiftest and Safest Trains in the world, 
Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 


BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- | 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, & POINTS | 


IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to Atlantic Clty, | 


Cleanlisess and comfort. Safety and 





| 
J. Wilmer Shaw, 
Quakertown, Penna. 
CONTRACTS TO ERECT 
Wind [lills, Hot Air Pumping 
Engines, Tanks, etc. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 





re RECEIVED FROM ENGLAND 


Cannisters, in com:iemoration of the 
Queen’s Jubilee, which are filled with 
INGRAM’S FINE BLENDED TEA. 
PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH 
If four of them are ordered to the same ad- 
dress we will pay the expressage. 
31 North Second Street, 


William S. Ingram, 31 North Second st 





THE WHITTIER 
N. Marengo Avenue, Pasadena, California. 
Pleasant rooms, with board, in Friends’ family. 
Address, THE MISSES HAZARD, Prop’s 





THE PENNHURST, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 
The house has every eonvenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of prene Open all > zs Send for 


illustrated book! HOOD. 
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A fine lot of handsomely decorated Tea | 


Clement A.  Weedantt, 


Undertaker and Embalmer 
1226 N. Fifteenth St., Phila. 


TELEPHONE 69-66-D 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 
No. 1213 Vine Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ellwood Heacock. 


THE BOSTON BINDER 


Cheap, Neat, Convenient 
BINDER FOR 


THE INTELLIGENCER 


Holds a year. 25 cents, including 
postage. stamps accepted. 
Bind your papers, and have a volume 
of over 1000 pages of valuable reading 
matter at the end of the year. 


Postage 


923223233332322>: poaaa22ea, 


Friends’ Book Association ¥ 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Publishers, 
Blank Book 
Engravers and Printers, 


Booksellers and Stationers 


Manufacturers, 


Artists’ 
Kindergarten, 


Materials, 
School Supplies. 


S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets. 
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Roys! makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNouT S8rt., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


PETER WRIGHT®SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- 
curities a oe 
Loans negotiated on Real Esta 
Interest allowed = deposits. 








Eastern Nebraska Investments, 


Long or Short Time, 
Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to 
t 


cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
JoszrH WEBSTER, Ws. WEBSTER, 
Preai 


MERCHANTS’ TRUST COMPANY, 
611-613 Chestnut Street. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL (paid in) 
SURPL 


OMDIVIDED PROFITS, 25, 

Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on poenenes and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for Administrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
ete. Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
wards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
a MORRIS EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
. B. LANE, Tite and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS, 
Nicholas Brice, Charlies 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
— Bay me 
8. Da Page. 
Joseph R. Rhoads, 
John F. Lewis, 
Thomas R. Gill, Warren G. Griffith, 
Howard L. Haines. 


HANSCOMS tno Sava 


BEST in THE WORLD. 


BiG STORE. eer eae 


MOCHA 





THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT~CO,, 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts 
as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing Trusts of every kind,— Receiver, Guardian, etc 
Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or. non-residents, ete. -etc. 

President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 
{ Wm. H_ Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. ‘Matthews, Daniel Miller, John L 
| Blake, Francis A. White, Matt C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All Trust Funds end Investments are t separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; wie Proddent 3. WISTAR BROWN; ; Vice-President and ‘Actuary, 
ASA 8. WING ; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at ac 
tual Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS and a SURPLUs of 
over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 
President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
HARRY F. WEST. GEORGE K. JOHNSON. HENRY C. BROWN. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE G | od A we D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 1 § FR U ST CO. 


ANNUITY AND 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interests on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate. 
HENRY TATNALL. Vice-President. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Ja., Assist. 


WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
EDW ovomsnee ee Assist. to Pres't. ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist. to Vice-Prea’t. 


LLIAM E. AUMONT, Manager of Trust Department. 
MANAGERS: 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW, 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


Executive Committee . 








Treas. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr. 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. 

PEMBERTON ’s. BUTORINGGE, 
JOSIAH M. BACO 


| ivew 


WALL PAPER ot 
Women’s Shoes 


Attractive Styles | 
Popular Prices | 
tvery day adds to the attrac- 


Samples Free to any Address 
A. L. Diament & Co., tiveness of this section, because 
every day brings new things. 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Ps | st 
* he | Cushion- soled Shoe for the feet that 


are habitually tired. They are wet proof, 
cold proof, and full of comfort, because of 
the 3 of an inch of felt on which the foot 
rests. $5.00 is a little price when the 
worth is seen and considered. All sizes 
and widths. 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


383 North Second Street, | 
Philadelphia. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON | 


will continue the 
USINESS OF PAPER HANGINGS 
AND WINDOW SHADES 


At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
Orders from Friends solicited. 


Vv Maria P Blackburn e. 
249 Hoffman St. 
Envelopes of Every Description 
NEW CITY HALL PENCILS, 


YEO & LUKENS, 3°75 * Sree 


23 N. 13th St. 
STATIONERS, 613 Walnut St. | 


For the dear old ladies, too, with felt 
insole and broad, comfortable toes and low 
heels. It rests one just to {look at them. 
All sizes, $3.50 the pair. 





Women’s plump ‘‘ Vici” Kid Shoes, 
Box Calf and Kangaroo. So many good 
styles that we can’t miss you. The price, 
$3.00, is making us a good shoe reputa- 
tion. 


Of course, you know that we guarantee 
every pair of shoes. 


Mail orders receive prompt and 
accurate attention. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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